PROGRESS! 


FREE THOVGHT! UNTRAMMELED LIVES! 


BREAKING THE WAY FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS. 


Vol. VIIL.—No. 21.— Whole No. 203. 


NEW YORK, OCT. 24,1874. 


PRICE TEN CENTS. 


LOANERS’ BANK 


OF THE CITY,OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 


Continental Life Building, 
22 Nassau STREET, New York. 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 


Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 


( FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR 
RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS. 

DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall St., New York. 


Gold.and Currency received on deposit subject to 
eheck at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 


“Silver Tongue” 
ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. P. Needham & Son, 


143, 145 & 147 HAST 23d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 


Responsible parties applying for agencies in sec- 
tions still unsupplied will receive prompt attention 
and liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis- 
ance from our authorised agents may order from our 
actory. 


SEND FOR eee TED PRICE 
ie 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Psychometric Readingi for persons who send me 
their handwriting, or who will call on me in person. 


Fee, $2, Address, 1,114 Callowhill street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, by J. MURRAY SPEAR, 


Tue “ LADIES GARMENT SUs- 
PENPER” is a simple, ingenious, 
admirable contrivance for supporting 
women’s garments over their shoul- 
ders. I hope thousands of our Ameri- 
can women who are being dragged 
into the grave by their heavy skirts 
may be induced to hft, with this de- 
vice, the Kung eigh from their 
weary bodies and carr 
Pat. Aug. 19,1873. shoulders, the only point ere quiver 
body on which a load can be co ortably, and safely 

I 


carried. O LEWIS. n 


Sample, by mail, 50 Cents and Stamp. 
Best of Terms to Canvassers. 
JOHN D. HASKELL, 60 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY, 
Cedarvale, Howard Co., Kansas, 


Desire correspondence with person i 
Community Anes p E Tome ipri 


Address, (inclosing earn) a a oes 


THE 
Western Rural, 


AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 
H. N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, 
WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Staff, 


AND AN 


EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 
TARY CONTRIBUTORS. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 per Year; $2 in Clubs of Fowr or More. 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS, 


A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 
[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 1871.] 


“ One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H. N. f. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Western Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr. Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the fiery storm. Nobody would imagine, 
on glancing at the neat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rural that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened toit. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.” 


The Largest and Handsomest Paper for 5 


Young People.” 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY. 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four or More. 


A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND VARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID AS A GIFT TO 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 


The Young Folks’ Ruralis a novelty among publi- 
cations for Young People—entirely a “new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character. Six- 
teen pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chicago! 


WHAT “THEY SAY.” 


[From the Chicago Evening Post.] 


«H. N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rural and literary journal, under the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. * * * Mr. Lewie 
is just the man to make it a ‘big thing. °” 


[From the Letter of a Western Mother.) 

“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what ou dear 
children need. Altogether it is a noble enterprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents” 
assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me in 
thanking you.” 


[From a School Teacher.] 


“Iam a teacher, and take the o paper for the benefit 
and amusement of N pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
lessons better learned when the Young Folks’ Rural 
makes its appearance. : 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 


Address, H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 
~ Chicago, M. 
Both Western Rural and Young Folks’ Rural furnished 


for One Year fot $3.00, 


«with Prof. Tyndall’s famous articles on prayer. 


NOW READY: 


Tyndall’s Great Inaugural. 
ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


“The Advancement of Science;” 


BEING THE 


Inaugural Address before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Belfast, August 19, 
1874, by the president, John Tyndall, D. C. L., LL. D., 
F. R. S., with fine portrait and biographical sketch. 


Also, a descriptive essay by Prof. H. Helmholtz, 


Together, on heavy tinted paper, in extra cloth, $i. 
The same, in pamphlet form, 50c. Inangural and 
Portrait, only 25c. 


The Inaugural says: “The questions here raised 
are inevitable. They are approaching us with accel- 
erated speed. 

The N. Y. Zribune says: “ PROF. TYNDALL CROSSES 
THE Rusicon.—It is the opening address of the Presi- 
dent of the most important convention of scientific 
men in the world. Every line of it breathes thought, 
power, eloquence. * * * It is in many respects 
ue of the most extraordinary utterances of our 
time.” 

The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says: ‘‘ Professor 
Tyndall has inaugurated a new era in scientific de- 
velopment, and has drawn the sword in a battle whose 
clash of arms will presently resound through the civil- 
ized world.” 


` The N. Y. Graphic says: “It will undoubtedly have 
great currency and make a wide and deep impres- 
sion, 

G. W. Sudtiny, London correspondent of the N. 
Y. Tribune, says: ‘‘ There can be but one opinion of 
the address as an example of inte}lectual power and of 
courageous sincerity rare in all times.” 


A. K. Butts & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 36 Dey Street, New York. 


CHA’S BRADLAUGH'S WORKS. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES BRADLAUGH 
with portrait, 10c. . 
Inspiration of the Bible. A Reply to the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 25c. 
When were our Gospels written? 25c. 
God, Man, and the Bible. Three Nights’ Discussion 
with Rev. Joseph Bayle, D. D. 25c. 
The Existence of God. Two Nights’ Debate with A. 
Robertson. 25c. 
What is Secularism? A Discussion with David King. 


c. 
Christianity versus Secularism. First Discussion 
with King. 5c. 

What does Christian Theism Teach? Two Nights’ 
Discusssion with the Rev. A. J. Robinson. 35c. 

On the Being and Existence of God. Two Nights’ 
Discussion with Thomas Cooper. 835c. 

Heresy: Its Utility and Morality. 40c. 

Secularism, Scepticism, and Atheism. Two Nights’ 
Debate with'G. J. Holyoake. 60c. 

The Credibility and Morality of the Four Gospels. 
pe Nights’ Discussion with Rey. T. D. Matthias. 


The Bible: What isit. A Freethinker’s Commen- 
tary. 5 Parts. Paper, $2.25: Cloth, 1 vol, $3.00. 


Fruits of Philosophy; or, The Private Companion of 
Young Married Couples. By Charles Knowlton, M. 

. 250. 

The Mosque of Anarchy, Queen Liberty, and Song.— 
To the Men of England. By Percy B. Shelley, 15c. 

Life and Character of Richard Carlile by Geo. J. 
Holyoake. 25c. 

Marriage Question of to day. By Caroline Brine. 


c. 
The Antiquity of the Human Race. By Geo. Sex- 
ton, M. A. M. D. 20c. 

Secular Tracts, Nos. 1 to 8, 1 cent each: 10c. per 
dozen; 50c. per hundred. 

The Secmarists’ Manual of Songs and Ceremonies, 
edited by Austin Holyoake and Charles Watts, 50c. 

Christian Evidences. Two Nights’ Discussion be- 
tween Charles Watts and H. H. Cowper. 40c. 

Sunday Rest, by Victor Scheler. 10c. 

Life and Immortality: or. Thoughts on Being. 10c. 

Eight Letters to Yonne Men of the Working Class- 
es, by Thomas Cooper. C. 

The Farm Laborers’ Catechism. 5c. 

Address on Free Inquiry; or, Fear as a motive of 
Action. By Robert Dale Owen. 10c. . 

Memoir of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 10c. 

Excellent Photographs of Charles Watts. 
handsome Infidel.” 30c. 

A good supply of the above just received from 
London by A. K. BUTTS & CO., 

Aug 5. 36 Dey street, New York. 


MRS. M. M. HARDY, 


TRANCE MEDIUM, 
No. 4 Concord Square, 


BOSTOL. 
HOURS FROM 9 A. M. To 3 2. 
Terms (for Private Seances in. Regular 
Hours): $2.00. 


“A 


RAILROAD TRONS 
FOR SALE 


BY S. W. HOPKINS & CO. 


71 BROADWAY. 


TOLEDO,PEORIA 


AND 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON- 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 


OCTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886, 


We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds in 
block. By act of reorganization of the Company these 
benés are convertible into the First Preferred Shares 
of the Company, which amounts to oniy 17,000 sharee 
and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 
at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which Foren 
the entire line of 230 miles of completed road, to 
gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 
the value of more than ten millions of dollars. "The 
road crosses the entire State of Hlinois and connecis 
with the mammoth fron bridges spanning the Missis 
sippi at Keokuk and Burlington. The income of the 
road for the year will net sufficient to pay interest on 


all the bonded indebtedness and dividend on the pr 


ferred shares, 


Fo terms sipply te 


CLARK, DODGE & CO, 


Corner Wall and William Streets 


WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY 


Oct, 24, 1874. 


ere A 


ene FAIL to order a copy of the 


Heathens of the Heath, 


A Romance, Instructive, Absorbing, Thrilling! By 
Wm; McDonnell, author of “ Exeter Hall.” 
The Greatest Book that has been issued for years. 


JUST OUT. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN: 


By WINWOOD READE. 
Fulligmo. Cloth. 545 pp. Price, post paid, $3. 


“Tt is a splendid book. You may depend upon it.’ 


THE ENORMITIES OF THE CHURCH, PRIEST | —Chas. Bradlaugh to the Publisher 


CRAFT, THE MISSIONARY SYSTEM, 
and other pious wrongs are shown up. 
A perusal of it will open 
THE EYES OF THE BLIND. 


Read it and hand it to your neighbor. No person 
who buys this book will regret the investment, 

It contains over 450 pages, 12mo. Is published from 
new type, on tinted paper, and gotten up in excellen 
style. Published at The Truth Seeker office. 


PRICE: 


In Paper Covers..... 
In Cloth, neatly bound... 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address D. M..BENNETT, 
335 Broadway, New York. 
S~ The Trade supplied at a liberal discount. 


DENTAL NOTICE. 


DR. AMMI BROWN, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


{25 West Forty-second St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


BUST OF 


THEODORE PARKER, |s 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, equipoise 
breathe through the clay; the artist has so filled his 
own heart with appreciation of that noble life, that he 
has been able cunniugly to mould it into those deli- 
cate lines which the character had wrought on the 
living fiore. We are tempted to exclaim, as we stand 
beside it, as the old artist did to his perfected work, 
“Speak, then!”—Hannah E. Stevenson. i 


All the characterisiics of my husband are in the 
bust—his greatness, his goodness, his tenderness, his 
love. You cannot give lıfe to clay or marble; but you 
can represent it, and this Mr. Morse has done.—ZLy- 
dia D. Parker to Hannah E. Stevenson. 


_The eyes, though but of clay, are gleaming with pos- 
sible indignation, with possible tears; the lips are set 
firm with the resolution of him who, like Paul, could 
“fight a good fight” as wellas ‘‘ give a reason.”— 
Samuel Longfellow. H 


The first time I have seen Theodore Parker since he 
died.— Wm. Sparrell. ZA 


The best representation of Mr. Parker ever executed 
in clay.—Boston Daily Globe. i 
The face is strong and noble as it should be. The 
likeness is good.— Boston Daily Advertiser. $ 
Nothing appears for beauty alone, or finish, or tọ 
show the vanity of the artist. All is forgotten in the 
man—the true, real, Yankee man, Theodore Parker.-+ 
ZL. S. H. in the Golden Age. | 
| 


=a 

Copies of this Bust, finely finished in plaster, $10 
each. boxing for transportation, : $1 extra. Freight 
or expressage paid by party sending order. Weight 
of box about fifty pounds. Orders may be sent to 


S. H. MORSE. | 
Room 13, 25 Bloomfield St., Boston, Mass, 


[From the “ Daily Graphic.] 
«Those who wish to learn the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought and to look at past history from the stand- 
point of one who accepts the doctrine of evolution in 
its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable 
book. Ail theradicalisms of the times, in philosophy 
and religion, are restated here with remarkable vigor 
and force.” 
The Hartford “Evening Post’ says, “ That its 
prilliant rhetoric and its very audacity give it a fatal 
charm.” 


The title is a singular one. The author justifies it 
in the concluding Jines of his work, An admirable 
resume of ancient history. There is evidence of 
great research and learning.’ The author has thought 
deeply and laboriously.— Overland Monthly. 


An extensive and adventurous African explorer. 
Questions of profound interest, and stimulates to a 
high degree the curiosity of the reader. These are 
brilliant and captivating pages; for Mr. Reade’s style 
is highly ornate, and yet vigorous and pointed. He 
dresses the facts of history in florid colors, transform- 
ing-the- most. prosaic. into.-the..semblance. of. poetry. 
The effect is sometimes so dazzling that one doubts 
if the poetical license of presenting striking and 
beauviful images has not been used to the misrepre- 
sentation of truth. But in his narration of events the 
writer conforms closely to the authorities. He has an 
irrepressible tendency to independent and uncompro- 
mising thought.— Chicago Tribune. 


MASCULINE CROSS 


ANCIENT SEX WORSHIP, 


By SHA ROCCO. 

A curious and remarkable work, containing the 
traces of ancient myths in the current religions of to- 
day. 

"Opp. 26 illustrations; 12mo. Paper, 7% cents; cloth, 


Containing much mythological lore and a chapter 
on the Phalli of Galifornia. * * * A work of inter- 
est to.8cholars.—Wew Bedford Standard. 

Much curious information is presented, and the 
hint imparted that much of what is deemed sacred 
has a very inferior origin.—Boston Commonwealth. 

Entertainment undeniably fresh to the investigator 
of. early religious history, who can view all evidence 
without. prejudice.—Literary World. 

A curious, learned and painfully suggestive book. 
It is evident that especial pains is taken to deal dell- 
cately with the subject.—Chicago Journal. 

The attempt is to show that the Cross, as a religious 
emblem, is much older than Jesus Christ, and to 
trace in the religions of to-day the relics of ancient 
passional worship. Much research and deep scholar- 
ship are displayed, and the work is high-toned, but 
is not designed for immature minds.—Por land 
Transcript. 


Published and for sale by 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


"86 Dey street, New York. 
(Send for new Catalogue of Liberal works, 


THE 


EARLVILLE TRANSCRIPT, 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
THURSDAY MORNING, at EARLVILLE, ILL. 
A. Je GROVER, Editor and Proprietor, 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mrs ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
EDWARD. M. Davis. 
MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Vear, in advance........:. 
Six. Mopths, s 


$200 
1.001 


vite all liberals and the public in general to give them 


THE SAFEST CREED 
AND 
TWELVE OTHER DISCOURSES OF REASON. 
BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


12mo., cloth, Beveled, tinted paper, 2d Edition. 
Price, post-paid, $1 50. 


Its teaching, in a word, is the highest form of 
morality—a morality sought and practiced, not for the 
sake of expediency, but because it is right and good 
in itself.— Chicago Tribune. 


It is certainly marked with great earnestuess and 
vigor of thought. * * * An answer to all inquiries 
concerning the belief of the Rationalists.— Overland 
Monthly. 


A readable book.—San Francisco Bulletin. 

Not primarily a work of denial, but of affirmation. 
Frankly, totally heterodox, Transparent and noble 
style.—Boston Transcript. 

These Sermons are written with all the peyor for 
which Dr. Frothingham is justly famous.— The Inter- 
Ocean. 


The ablest American preacher of the Rationalistic 
School.— Alta Californian. 


A fair and approximately complete statement of the 
religion of Rationalism, of course in a briliant, epi- 
grammatic and fascinating style.—ZHvening Mail. 


HARMONIAL HOME, 
1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
for sale, and subscriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, and the location they desire 
and what they can do financially or otherwise to start 
one. 

Address as above, 


G. D. HENCK. 


Would you Know Yourself? 


CONSULT WITH 


A. B. SEVERANCE, 


Physcrometrist and Clairvoyant. 


Come in person, or send by letter a lock of your 
hair, or handwriting or a photograph; he will give you 
a correct delineation of character, giving instructions 
for self improvement, by telling what faculties to cul- 
tivate and what to restrain, giving your present phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual condition, giving past and 
future events, telling what kind of a medium you can 
develop into, if any, what business or profession you 
are best calculated for to be successful in life. Ad- 
vice and counsel in business matters. Also, advicein 
reference to marriage; the adaptation of one to the 
other, and whether you are in a proper condition for 
marriage. Hints and advice to those who are in un- 
happy married relations, how to make their path of : 
life smoother. z 

Further, will give an examination of diseases, and 
correct diagnosis, with a written prescription and in- y 
struction for home treatment, which, if the patients 
follow, will improve their health and condition every 
time, if it does not effect a cure. He is eminently 
practical in all advice given, as thousands can testify 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, having letters 
daily from men and women for the last ten years. 
Has a word of sympathy and encouragement for the 
afflicted, advice and counsel to the young, and some- 
thing for every one to help them to meet the strug- 
gles of life that will pay them more than ten fold for 
all the money required for the delineations, 

He also treats diseases Magnetically and otherwise. 


TERMS. 


Brief Delineation.... 
Full and complete De! 
Diagnosis of Disease. 
Diagnosis and Prescription........ 
Full and complete Delineation, w 
MNO ELEBCTIPLON. cocew a aea E E a Se ET 


A. B. SEVERANCE AND Mrs. J. H. SEVER- 
ANCE having recently opened 


A HOME FOR THE SICK, 


where, they can take a few patients, especially. in- 


acall. For particulars call at or address by mail 


| DENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
L TH 


E GREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 
rains cave New York, from foot of Desbrosse 
and Cottlaiad streets, as follows: 

Express foi” Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, the West and 
Ro with Palma. Palace Cars attached, 9:30 A. M., 
Sanda 30E IMA BaD Y0 a2a]8 S0 a 

For Baltimore, Wastin ton and the South, Limite 


Washington Express of Pullman Parlor cars, daily, 


5 “, arri t Washington 
except Sunday, at 9:50 A. M., 27UVe 2 a Aa 
4:10 PM. Regular at 8:40 A, Mu 2 and9 P.M. Sun 
day, 9 P. M. ar © 
Taree for Philadelphia, 8:40, 9:30 A. 2.” EN 3 
4, 4:10, 5, 7, 8:30, 9 P. M., and 12 night, Stila. nair 
8:30 and 9 P. M. Emigrant and second class, Y X.. "3 
For Newark at 6:30, 7:20, 7:40, 8, 9, 10, 11 A. M., 1% 
M., 1, 2, 2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 5, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 
6:30, 7, 7:30, 8:10, 10, 11:30 P. M., and 12 night. Sun- 


For Elizabeth, 6, 6:30, 7:20, 7:40, 8, 9, 10 A. M., 12 
M., 1, 2, 2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 4:50, 5:20, 5:40. 6; 
6:10, 6:30, 7, 7:30, 8:10, 10, 11:30 P. M., and 12 night. 
Sunday, 5:20, 7 and 8:10 P. M. 

For Rahway, 6, 6:30, 7:20, 8, 10 A. M., 12 M, 1, 2, 
2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:80, 4:50, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7, 
8:10, 10 P. M. and 12 night. Sunday, 5:20 and 7 P. M. 

For Woodridge; Perth Amboy, and. Sonth Amboy, 
6 and 10 A. M., 2:30, 4:50 and 6 P. M. 

For New Brunswick,.7:20 and 8 A. M., 12 M., 2, 3:10, 
Eor 5:20, 6:10, T P. M., and 12.night. . Sunday, # 


<M. 

For East Millstone, 12 noon, 3:10 and 4:30 P. M. 

For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:30 A. M., and 4 
PAM: 

For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 9:30 A. M., 2 and 4 
P.M 


`| day, 5:20, 7 and 8:10 P. M. 


For Bordentown, Burlington and Camden, 7:20 and 
9:30 A. M., 12:30, 2, 4, 4:10 and 7 P. M. 

For Freehold, 7:20 A. M., 2 and 4:10 P. M. 

For Farmingdale and Squad, 7:20 A. M. and 2 P. M. 

For Hightstown, Pemberton and Camden, via Perth 
Amboy, 2:30 P. M. For Hightstown and Pemberton, 
6 A.M. 

Ticket offices 526 and 944 Broadway, 1 Astor House, 
and foot of Desbresses and Cortlandt streets; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; and 114, 116 and 118 Hudson street, 
Hoboken. Emigrant ticket office, 8 Battery Place. 

FRANK THOMPSON, D. M. BOYD, Jr., 

General Manager. General Passenger Ag’t. 


fae" TO THE SICK. _aq 


Send two dollars and two three cent postage stamps, 
accompanied by a lock of your hair, to 


DR. D. P. DANIELS, Kingsley, Kansas, 


and receive by return mail, a complete diagnosis of 
your disease, and the best means to be used for your 
recovery. He has performed some of the most won- 
derful cures on record! 


The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Piaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & g0., 


265 Broadway, Na Yu, | 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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The Books and Speeches of Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the following liberal prices: 

The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 
aie Eo Si EAEE E A A SAU 


Constitutional Equality, by Tennie ©. Claflin........ 2 00 
The Principles of Social Freedom...... Eas Staats 25 
Reformation or Revolution, Which ?......... ape eae 25 
The Elixir of Life; or, Why do we Die?......... 25 
The Scare-Crows of Sexual Slavery..............4. 25 


Tried as by Fire; or the True and the False Socially, 

Ethics of Sexual Equality. .........5 00... 00ee senses 25 
Photographs of V. O. Woodhull, Tennie ©. Claflin and 

Col. Blood, 50c. each, or three for... AEE EN, 

Three of any of the Speeches 50c., or seven for.... 1 00 

One copy each, of Books, Speeches and Photographs for 6 00 
A liberal discount to those who buy to sell again. 


BY AND BY: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FUTURE. 


BY EDWARD MAITLAND. 


BOOK II. CHAPTER Il.—[Continued.] 


“ And now,” he said, ‘as we are no longer going upwards, 
but horizontally, and shall meet the air more rapidly, you had 
better let me put some of these wrappers round you. The 
tropical dress you brought from the ship is hardly sufficient 
for this elevation.” 

a And he opened a locker in the compartment of the, car, 
where they were together. 

“Dear me!’ exclaimed the child, “ I quite forgot I had so 
little on. I escaped from my berth in such haste, that I had 
no time to think of shoes or stockings. See!” she cried, half 
hysterically, thrusting out the tiniest white foot from be- 
neath the scanty dress. 

“ Well,” said Criss, ‘so long as we can keep you warm, we 
need not trouble ourselves about being smart up here. The 
angels are not particular about dress, and besides they know 
how to make allowances for poor mortals of earth, so that 
they will not be affronted.” 

He saw that the poor child was disposed to whimper over 
the scantiness of her attire; but the way he took it relieved 
her vastly. $ 

“I do think,” she said, “that you must be an angel. You 
don’t laugh at me as any other man would haye done. Had 
it been Frank, I should never have heard the last of it.” 

“ Well,” said Criss, “Ido live a good deal in the sky, so 
perhaps I am on the road towards being one. Probably 
‘Frank’ would tell you that you do not require such a 
course to convert you into one also. Is it not so?” 

Nannie smiled and shook her head. 

“ Frank is my brother- in-law, and I suspect he knows me 
too well to think anything of the sort,” she remarked. 

“Iam glad,” resumed Oriss, ‘‘to find you are not timid at 
traveling this way. Have you ever been aloft before!” 

“Ohno! I should have been frightened out of my senses 
had I known I was going to do it; but it all happened in such 
a hurry that I forgot to be frightened. And—and—somehow, 
you make one forget one’s fears. Why, I am not even fright- 
ened at finding myself all alone up here with a perfect stran- 
ger, and with only these few things on. I can’t think why it 
150 

Her artless ways and wondrous beauty delighted Criss. He 
saw that she was yet more child than woman, though, per- 
haps, carrying on her childhood somewhat further than usual 
into the domain of womanhood. He divined in some degree 
the grounds of her confidence, and he argued from it that 
she had a true and genuine nature. 

“No one ever thinks of being frightened in heavyen,” he 
said; ‘‘and while here you must be an angel in courage, as 
well as in everything else, including a short allowance of 
clothing.” H 

t Not even of the other—the—the—gentlemen angels?’ she 
asked, with an arch look, which broke into a smile, and 
spread like a glory of sunshine over her whole face, till Criss 
farily gasped at the memory it recalled. For she exactly re- 
sembled the bride-angel of whose face he had caught a 
glimpse at the supreme moment of her rapture. 

“Why you are the exact image of an angel,” exclaimed 
Criss. ‘‘ Nowonder you take so naturally to heaven.” 

“ And are you one, too?” asked Nannie. 

“ Now that is a point I shall leave you to determine by ex- 
perience,” said Criss. “But I shall insist on your eating 
something now, and then lying down and going to sleep. 
The angels do not neglect those duties, I assure you. So, 
after you have eaten some of these dried fruits and biscuits, 
and drank a glass of this liquor, I shall expect you to lie 
down on this couch, and sleep very soundly as long as you 
can.” 

‘“ And what becomes of you?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, I have another compartment on the other side of this 
panel, which I occupy sometimes. But for to-night I am 
going to stay up overhead in the rigging, where I have a little 
nest, and shall not be near enough to disturb you.” 

And he proceeded to feed her‘with tender assiduity, yet 
not so as to excite any sense of strangeness or difference, and 

shereby throw her back upon herself. 

Then he spread some furs for her on the little couch, and 


bidding her be sure to call him if she wanted anything, he 
took one of her hands in one of his, and pressed his other 
hand on her head, and seemed for afew moments to be mur- 
muring something, as if in blessing or in prayer; while his 
eyes covered her with a grave and kindly glance, which 
allayed whatever still remained of tremor at the novelty of 
her position. 

“ Do you think you will sleep well?” he inquired. 

“Oh, yes, soundly, But—but—” and her look and voice 
wandered, as if uncertain what it was she wished to say. 

“T can guess what you were thinking of,” said Criss, 
softly. “You were wishing for the acoustomed kiss before 
going to bed.” 

“ Everybody who used to kiss me died long ago,” said Nan- 
nie. “ But I was feeling as if I should like to be said good 
night to properly, for once. Though Iam sure I don’t know 
how you knew it.” : 

Criss saw that a’spell was working on her to compel a deep 
sleep, and that to balk her longing would break it. He 
wished her to sleep during the swift passage through the 
keen upper airs, by which he intended to make for the land. 

“Give me both your hands, and look straight into my 
eyes,” he said. “And now tell me, Nannie (you see, I 
couldn’t help knowing your name, when all those people 
called it out so loudly—it is the only name of yours I know), 
tell me, do you trust me entirely ?”’ 

“ I suppose I must, as I can’t help myself,” she said, with a 
look half saucy and half sleepy. 

“ Then for being a good girl, and not letting yourself be 
frightened, I give you this kiss, by way of saying good night 
‘properly,’ und after it you must sleep soundly as long as you 
can.” $ 

As he spoke, her head inclined towards him, and he 
pressed a kiss upon her brow. Then springing upon the 
rigging, he left her to herself. After a short consultation 
with his chart and his compass, and ascertaining his position, 
he turned his lamp downwards, and glanced at his passenger, 
and was delighted to see that she was in a profound sleep. 


“Oh, do; that will be charming, cried Nannie. “ And 
even if the things don’t fit, I shall not look quite so foolish 
whenI get home. I can’t bear to be laughed at.” 

So they journeyed slowly northward, so as not to,be be- 
yond a white town when morning caine, Nannie undertaking 
in the meantime to make out a list of the things she wanted. 

At first, on looking down through the aperture provided for 
that purpose, Nannie declared that she could see nothing, 
and that it made her quite giddy. Criss urged her to perse- 
vere, saying she would soon get used to it, and that she must 
practice now in order to be his guide when they neared her 
home. At the same time he let the Ariel approach nearer to 
the earth. 

Nannie was delighted when she found she could look down 
withont being giddy. 

“T$ee everything quite well.” 

“Tt shows,” said Criss, “what a sedate character yours 
must be, when you can so easily get rid of giddiness.” 

“They call me wild-cat, at home, she said, and declare that 
I shall never be anything else than giddy. And it is quite 
true, I assure you it is. Oh, I am such a wicked creature. 
There’s no mischief [ wouldn’t do, when I am in the mind for 
it.” eS 

“But you can be equally good and kind and nice, at other 
times, to balance it, I am sure.” 

“I can do any one a kindness, if I like them. But I am not 
allowed to like any I should like to like. My father is very 
strict with me, much more so than he was with my sis- 
ters. He says I am different from them in disposition, 
though we are not so very much unlike in other ways. If 


you heard my sister speak, I am sure you would think it was 
n” 


me 

“Tg your sister fair, too.” 

“Yes, and the loveliest little creature in the world. You 
will be sure to think me ugly when you have seen her. But 
she is not so little, after all, when you come to look at her. 
Only there is something 80 delicate and fairy-like about all 
her ways, that one doesn’t see how big she really is.” 

« And I suppose she is as happy as a wife and mother, as 
you hope to be some day ee 

“Oh, Frank dotes on her; more than she deserves, I 
think; for I don’t see that she is so-much better than I am. 
Are you married?” 

“Wo; I consider myself but asa boy yet. The week after 
next will be my birthday, when I shall come of age; and I 
shall be at home with my friends.” 

“So you will be going away from us almost directly after 
we arrive. I wish you were not going to see my sister. You 
won’t think anything of me then.” i 

Morning broke while they were still chattering, for being 
near Christmas time, it was high summer in those latitudes, 
and soon the flood of daylight enabled them to see every. de- 
tail of the country beneath and around them, down to its 
houses aud gardens, and tiny irrigated rills, and patches of 
dark woods; and Nannie said she wished her father had 
settled in that beautiful country, among people of his own 
color, instead of in the hot, central parts. And then she ex- 
claimed,— 

‘‘ How surprised Mattie will be to see me. She thought she 
had got rid of me for ever. I wonder what father will do: 
whether he will give up his plan of settling in America, and 
stay ab Yolo.” 

Criss suggested that it would probably depend on the 
amount of loss he might have had by the wreck. 

“Qh,” cried Nannie, ‘I never thought of that. He had 
everything he owned in the world with him. And so had I, 
and—and——” And here she broke into an agony of tears. 
Presently she resumed : 

“ I have lost all my nico clothes; and perhaps father won’t 
be able to buy me more; ‘and Mattie hates my taking hers. 
She says they are too smart for me. Oh, dear! what shall I 
do! I dread now going back to her. Of course, we shan’t 
be able to get anything on the way fit to be seen in. And 
now I think of it, it will be such fun to arrive with only these 
things on, She must let me have some of hers then. She 
will be so mad. But I know what will reconcile her. She 
likes beautiful men. When she sees you, she will be recon- 
ciled.” 

And, full of this last notion, she decided that she would not 
purchase anything on the way. 

This character, so new to Criss, needed a key, for which, 
just now, he had little leisure to seek. But while he was at a 
loss to harmonize her utterances, he was at no loss to derive 
huge satisfaction from the contemplation of her wonderfully. 
mobile and expressive face, through which every variation of 
thought and mood showed itself in sunniest smiles,—a smile 
not restricted to the region of the mouth, bub which was 
equally in her eyes and all over her face,—or a petulant 
pout. Her intense and thorough vitality produced perpetual 
motion in her mind, {and a corresponding activity in her 
body. 

“T never could have believed,” she said to Criss, “ that I 
could hava kept still so long in such a little place as this, 
without jumping out. I believe it is only because the car 
itself keeps always moving so fast, that I am able to remain 
in it.” 

Certainly, the energy and vivacity of every limb and fea- 
ture did irresistibly indicate that every inch of her was 
thoroughly alive, and so Criss toid her. 

“Yes,” she said; complacently. “I am not a log. My 
grandmother in Scotland used always to call me a restless 
penn’orth.” 

Presently she s2id,— 

«How fond you must be of traveling in the air. Tam 
sure father never tried it, or he would not have called it 
wicked.” 

«Is that why he hesitated when I offered to take you off 
the wreck? I thought it- was merely bewilderment and 
alarm.” j 

“Ib was partly all of them, I think,” roturned Nannie. 
“ He says itis presumptuous in man to traverse the skies like 


CHAPTER III. 

Knowing the resources within reach of the shipwrecked 
folks, Criss did not further trouble himself about them. It 
only required tolerably fine weather to save them from dis- 
comfort during the few days it would take for aid to reach 
them from the nearest port, and such weather they were 
likely to have at that season in those seas. 

The scene of the catastrophe lay about mid-way betwen 
the two continents; so that the distance he must traverse in 
order to place Nannie in her sister’s arms, was about thirty 
degrees of east longitude, and forty-five of north latitude, 
At his ordinary speed, this would take him the best part of 
twenty-four hours; but a pause might be necessary, both for 
the purpose of obtaining the precise situation of the place of 
his destination, and to avoid arriving in the night. Besides, 
Criss had never before carried a passenger of feminine gen- 
der, and he had a vague notion that all such were a kittle 
sort of cattle, and likely to require things with which he was 
altogether unprovided, and which were obtainable only on 
land, and in civilized places. 

So, observing that he was in the precise latitude of the 
Orange River, and that this was also the nearest point of the 
continent, he determined to make straight for the land, 
where he would be within reach of anything Nannie might 
require; and then run northwards to Soudan, keeping be- 
tween the fifteenth and twentieth parallels of longitude. 

It was night again when he sighted the coast, and saw the 
broad silver streak of the great South African stream far be- 
low him. 

Nannie had slept the whole day; but now, after a few un- 
easy movements, she woke, and murmured some words, the 
meaning of which he could not catch, Then, remembering 
what had happened, she called to him, a little querulously, he 
thought, 

“Mr. Angel! are you there ?”’ 

‘All right,” returned Criss, descending to her. ‘“‘ What a 
nice long sleep you have had.” : 

“Tong! Why, itisn’t day yet. And oh, I am so hungry.” 

“You have a right to be,” said Criss; ‘‘for you have slept 
all night and all day too, until it is night again.”’ 

« And have we been traveling all the time? Have you not 
been asleep too ?”’ 

“Well, you have lost nothing by sleeping so long,” he 
said; “for we have been traversing the monotonous ocean 
But now, if you are quite awake, and are not afraid to look 
out, you will see one of the prettiest sights in the world; 
for you will see the earth asleep, and the glimmer of lights 
on the land, and the sheen of stars in the rivers, and the out- 
lines of hills, and railways, and plantations. For we haye 
reached Africa, in its rich and populous districts of the 
South. See yonder bright cluster of lights; that is the capi- 
tal—the great city of Orange. To-morrow we shall be going 
northwards, towards your home; but you must let me know 
if you want anything likely to be got in shops, before we go 
far in that direction, as the white people don’t extend all the 
way.” 

“Oh, yes, thank you. I shall like so much to go shopping,” 
cried Nannie; ‘“ but—but I have no money!” 

“That, I assure you, is of no consequence,” said Criss, 
laughing. ‘‘The Ariel’s passengers never feel the want of 
that. “ Why, Nannie, what is wrong now?” for she was be- 
ginning to cry. 

“I can’t go shopping like this,” she said piteously, looking 
at the rough wrapper with which she was covered. “One al- 
ways puts on one’s best things to go shopping in.” 

“ Well,” said Criss, “that is a difficulty certainly, as even 
with that elegant poncho on you, the people would be sure to 
remark something unusual. It would hardly do for me to 
leave the Ariel in your charge, while I went shopping for 
you. Butif you really dislike to go to your Sister as you are, 
T will tell you what we can do. J will descend nearly to the 
earth, over some town, and let down aline with a message 


and some money, and they will send up whatever we order, 


a bird, as Providence never intended us to do so, or it would” 
without knowing anything at all about us.” y 


have given us wings.” 
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“Dear me!” said Criss, ‘‘Do such notions prevail in Scot- 


land, at this time of day?” 


“Well, not generally, I believe; but father always keeps to 
as he calls them, and says he is one of 
‘the Remnant,’—though what that is, I am sure I don’t 
And he hates to associate with people who follow 
I never knew him make friends with any- 


‘the good old paths,” 


know. 
modern ways. 
body. He calls himself one of the true old Highland stock, 
and thinks no one good enough for him. Oh, he is so proud, 
is my father. I believe it was his pride as much as his jeal- 
ousy that killed my mother.” 

Criss did not care to draw the child out respecting her 
father’s faults of character, though he felt not a little curious 
to learn the circumstances which had combined to produce 

such a nature as hers. He was aware that the great burst of 
free thought with which, about the beginning of the wenti- 
eth century, Scotland had astonished the world, had left, as 
in England, a small section of its people comparatively un- 
touched. So he only remarked,— 

“ With such views, it must have gone very much against 
the grain with your father to leave his home and travel by 
railway and electric ship.” ° 

“Oh, no. Why? Everybody has done that for ever so long. 
It is only the air traveling he thinks wrong.” 

« Ah, I understand you to say that he holds it right to use 
only the bodily faculties with which we are born, and not 
seek to improve upon them.” 

« Well,” she said, evidently perplexed, ‘‘I suppose it is not 
being used to things that often makes people think them pre- 
sumptuous and wrong. ; 

“The earth looks as if it were dropping away below us! 
What makes it do that?” 

Nannie’s exclamation was due to the sudden and rapid 
ascent of the Ariel. For the sun had risen high, and they 
were entering upon a region where it was necessary to ascend 
in quest of cooler air. Criss had deflected from his direct 
course in order to obtain a view of that region so long a mys- 
tery to the world, which extends from equatorial Africa due 
south through the centre of the continent, and contains, in- 
extricably interlaced, the sources of the three great rivers, 
the Congo, the Zambesi, and the Nile, and of the series of 
marshes which cover almost the whole of Nigritia—a region 
now known as the headquarters of the greatest of black civi- 
lizations, and richest of all countries in vegetable and mineral 
production. 

Nannie had told Criss at what hour on the morrow she 
would like to arrive at her sister’s—it was the hour at which 
she would be likely to find her alone—and there was plenty 
of time to make the detour. So they passed over the moun- 
tain ranges which stretched far away to the east and west; 
and Criss pointed out to her the diverging streams and told 
her of their ultimate destination, and of the long impenetra- 
ble mystery of the Nile, and of the famous traveler who, in 
ages long past, had devoted himself to its discovery, and to 
the abrogation of the dreadful trade in human beings which 
had made that fair region a very place of torment for mil- 
lions of people throughout hundreds of generations. 

At length they reached avast and busy tract, teeming with 
rivers and lakes, fields and factories, railways and electra- 
ships, and all the other signs which indicate the neighbor- 
hood of a great capital; and then a large and gorgeous city 
burst upon their view. 

“That,” said Criss, “is a city with the name of which you 
must be familiar. The people of the country call it aftera 
countryman of yours—the traveler to whom I was referring 
just now—and whom they justly regarded as their deliverer 
and benefactor, and who holds the first place in their sacred 
ealendar. For this is the city of St. Livingstone.” 

“Dear me?” cried Nannie, ‘‘I never knew he was a real 
man. My father says there never were such people as the 
saints, but that their names and histories were invented to 
suit some fancy.” 

«The same has been said of this one,” replied Criss; ‘‘ and 
the very name has been adduced as a proof of the unreality 
of hishistory. For mankind has always regarded stones with 
superstitious veneration, and from the earlies ages made 
them objects of worship. The Bible tells of Abraham and 
Jacob and the Israelites paying respect to stones. The an- 
cient Greeks represented the earth as re-peopled from stones 
thrown by Pyrrha and Deucalion after the flood. The 
founder of the Christian religion was called a corner-stone, 
and the famous church of that denomination was said to be 

founded upon a stone, for such was the signification of Peter’s 
name. There was also the Caaba, the sacred stone which 
symbolized the ancient worship of Arabia. Not to tire you 
with too many instances, the great German people ascribe 
their rise to the Baron von Stein, or Stone, who first drilled 
them and made them a nation of soldiers and able to with- 
stand the French. And now we find a living stone the patron 
saint, deity almost, of ail this region of Africa. Yet there is 
good reason to believe that he was areal man, as probably 
were some of the others I have named.” 

It was nignt when they passed the equator. Criss was now 
steering straight for the mountain on which Nannie’s rela- 
tions dwelt—Atlantika—which reared its ten thousand feet 
at a distance of some two hundred miles south of the Bor- 
nouse capital on Lake Tchad, the metropolis and centre of 
the empire of Soudan, or Central Africa. A long stretch of 
mountain, marsh and desert separated the empire from the 
more southern communities they had just left, the principal 
characteristic of the region being its vast system of waters, 
which find their chief outlet through the process of evapora- 
tion. The continent here is divided mainly into two great 
valleys. Through one runs the Nile, which after forcing its 
way through the Libyan desert, and depositing a kingdom on 
the route, finds an exit into the Mediterranean. The other, 
consisting of immense and nearly level alluvial tracts, forms 
a series of vast swamps, through which runs one continuous 
stream, whose sources lie contiguous to those of the Nile, and 
whose termination is in Lake Tchad and the great marshy 
region which there bounds the Sahara. Looking at this 
region with the eyes of his guardian, Avenil, Criss gaid to 
imself : 


“What a country, if only it were properly drained!” 

Nannie was awake with the dawn, and eagerly straining 
her eyes to catch sight of the mountain. At first she insisted 
that every hill she saw was Atlantika, so excited did the 
thought of her return make her. But Criss turned to his own 
reckonings rather than to her reminiscences of what, from 
that point of view, she had never beheld, and therefore was 
unlikely to recognize. 2 

Toward noon Nannie’s recognitions and Criss’s calculations 
showed symptoms of reconciliation. The ariel flew low as it 
passed round the eastern side of the mountain toward the 
northern slope where the setilement lay. At lengih the 
Elephant Farm appeared plainly but a little way off, with, to 
Nannie’s great surprise and disappointment, the whole of her 
sister’s family assembled on the lawn, pointing upward and 
gesticulating as if on the watch for her. 

“Tell me,” said Criss, ‘‘is the garden wired over, or can 
we descend into it?” 

Nannie asked what he meant. 

“ At home,” he said, “we have to place strong network 
fences of wire over any place we wish to keep private from 
ærialists. If your garden is. fenced so, we cannot go down 
into it.” 

Nannie declared that she had never heard of such a thing 
in that country, and that she believed ballooning was not al- 
lowed or not practiced there. 

“But look!” she exclaimed, “they see us and expect us, 
and I wanted to surprise them.” 


A few moments more and the car touched the ground in 
the midst of the excited party, and Nannie, stepping out of it, 
was embraced by one, who to Criss seemed another Nannie, 
only a little older and fuller in figure, so strong was the like- 
ness between the two sisters. There was the same wealth of 
golden hair, the same broad, fair brow, the same quick and 
laughing gray-blue eyes, the same vivacity of glance, the 
same exquisitely-formed mouth and chin, and clever little 
nose, the same determined little thumb, lithe figure and 
daintily-turned limbs. 

A fine, pleasant-looking man, the husband, whom Criss al- 
ready knew as Frank, them came forward and welcomed and 
thanked Criss, saying he presumed he was the Carol named in 
the telegram he had received from mid-ocean, and placed in 
‘his hands another addressed to him, which proved to be from 
Bertie. 

From this he learned that Nannie’s father had, with the 
rest of the passengers, preferred to continue the journey to 
South America, the Patagonian Government having, on being 
communicated with from the scene of the wreck, undertaken 
to provide for them on their arrival, and dispatched a swift 
vessel to convey them all thither. Bertie added that after 
landing his own party of the rescued on the American coast, 
he should steer homeward to keep his appointment for 
Christmas Eve with Criss and his fellow-trustees. 


The message from the old Scotchman to his married daugh- 
ter was to the effect that he had lost nearly everything except 
his life, and that as he was too proud to come back to bea 
burden to his children, he should accept the offers of the 
Patagonian Government, and do the best he could for him 
self in South America. If Nannie ever reached them—of 
which he had great doubts, notwithstanding the high charac- 
ter Mr. Greathead gave him of the young man Carol for 
steadiness and skill—he hoped she would not be too great a 
troubie to them. But he would write at length on reaching 
his destination, which he hoped to do without further mishap, 
as a vessel had been dispatched to their aid, and he was not 
one rash enough to tempt Providence by traveling in a 
machine so contrary to nature as an air-ship. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The European settleménts in Soudan, of which that on 
Mount Atlantika was the chief, while rich and flourishing as 
communities, were, as regards their civilization, somewhat in 
arrear of Europe itself. Many fashions, old and discarded 
elsewhere as the excesses of unpractical enthusiasts, were 
ere still in full vigor. To Criss it was like going back to the 
times he had read of in history, to find women claiming, not 
merely equality, but identity, with men, in all the affairs of 
life, political as well as social. 

Educated in the self-same schools, and on the self-same 
system as the boys, and taught to have precisely the same 
contempt for all pomps and vanities,they devoted themselves 
as equally a matter of course to grave and industriul pur- 
suits, working in the farm, the factory and the office, on the 
plow and the locomotive, in the legislature and the police 
(for the white communities of Soudan enjoyed the privilege 
of conducting in their own fashion whatever affairs cxclu- 
sively affected themselves), and would hold a rifle and go 
through military drill, and had no manner of doubt that, if 
called on, they would exhibit on the battle-field a prowess 
little, if at all, inferior to that of the men. 

In a state of society in which women cared more to be 
sensible than ornamental, and men valued them for their 
uses rather than for their graces, for their robustness rather 
than their delicacy and tenderness, and mere esteem had 
taken the place of love, and the general aspect of life was 
gray and sober; tae sensation had been one akin to conster- 
nation which was created by these young Scotch girls, who, 
from the moment of their arrival, bade resolute defiance to 
all established rules of decorum. 

At first the elders of the community felt strong in the con- 
viction that they had educated the youth of both sexes far 
too well for them to suffer from so evil an example. But 
when they saw the effect produced by the wondrous beauty 


| of face and form of the new arrivals, their witching ways of 


scorn or merriment; their reckless abandon of manner and 
speech; their utter contempt for the useful, and instinctive 
devotion to the charming, as the one thing needful or desir- 
able in their sex; and saw, too, that even the gravest and 
most practical of their sons were unable to resist the fasci- 
nation—they were moved to indignation and wrath, and 
ceased not to utter warnings against all association with the 


* ‘witches of At antika.” - 


These on their part enjoyed the commotion they were only 
too conscious of having created. They knew that none could 
say any harm of them, save that they were pretty girls, and 
scorned to be anything else. Too heedless and untaught, 
save in the young ways of their own inbred nature, they 
scarce knew the source of their power, but felt that, some- 
how, in them a tribute was being paid to womanhood it 
failed to obtain elsewhere around them, and it was nothing 
to them if it were paid at the expense of *“ civilization.” 
And the whole career of these girls certainly was a veritable 
triumph of womanhood—womanhood in its simple freshness 
and genuineness; pure from the hands of nature; wild and 
untamable in its utter unconsciousness of ill; haughty and 
proud in its conscious superiority to allarts; and winning 
and joyousin its wish to please, and its confidence ofin- 
ability to fail to do so, even when making most strenuous 
efforts to be disagreeable. 

The father was utterly powerless to comprehend or restrain 
the exuberant natures of his daughters. As children, there 
was no garden, wood, or meadow where they would not 
willfully trespass and stray. As maidens, there was no heart 
they would not win and make merry with. As women—ah, 
the thought of what they would be as women sometimes ` 
made him hate the very beauty that served to remind him 
of the mother his own hardness had done to death. 

Atlength some one was found bold enough to seriously 
wish to marry the elder of the sisters; a man of good repute 
for sense and substance, the owner of an extensive elephant- 
nursery and valuable ivory-works—honest, straightforward, 
good-looking, and highly regarded, even by the father him- 
self. It waseven more astonishing to the latter to find hig 
daughter readily accepting the offer, at so low a rate had he 
estimated her good sense. But his surprise was as nothing 
compared to that of the whole community when Mattie in- 
sisted on being married out and out, at once, without any 
provision for a trial of compatibilities, and without any, of 
the usual settlements of property on herself separately. 
When remonstrated with, and told that such confiding gen- 
erosity was a culpable weakness, and a wanton throwing of 
temptation in a man’s way, she said that she was a woman, 
and had a right to be weak if she liked; that the other wo- 
men of the place might turn themselves into men if they 
chose; but that she believed any true woman knew a true 
man when she saw one, and thut if she could not trust a man 
altogether she would not trust him at-all; and she did trust 
Frank Hazeltine. 

Her lover would not be outdone in generosity, and accepted 
her with the same absence of all the usual safeguards and 
precautions, And so they became man and wife in the sim- 
ple fashion of old time, when there were no marriage-settle- 
ments, no separation clauses, no woman’s rights. In short, 
they took each other for better or for worse, and agreed to 
swim or sink together. And the only member of her own 
sex in the wide country round that approved of their con- 
duct was the rebellious and defiant Nannie. 

It was with a grim satisfaction that the old Scotchman saw 
his daughter taken off his hands. He liked Hazeltine, but 
he was too confident of Mattie’s powers to plague to consider 
him a subject for envy. He soon learned to hope that she 
would plague him, for he conceived a profound distrust of 
Hazeltine so soon as he realized the fact that his wife loved 
him. The father felt himself supplanted in his daughter’s 
affections! His jealousy blazed out afresh when he found 
that Nannie preferred her sister’s home to her own. Alto- 
gether, he was so ill at ease that he determined to leave the 
country. It was not through any wish for Nannie’s company 
that he took her with him. Indeed, he probably would have 
left her with the Hazeltines, but the eagerness with which 
both they and Nannie welcomed the arrangement decided 
the old man against it. 

All that Criss saw during his brief sojourn at the Farm was 
an exquisitely lovely woman retaining in maternity all the 
charms of girlhood; and an exquisitely lovely girl, not yet 
matron, and apparently as fancy-free as any young spring- 
bok of the country, and so given to inconsistent extremes of 
conduct, so incalculable in her moods that she would hardly 
bestow upon him a kind look or civil speeoh, until he went 
to take leave of her, and then she burst into a flood of pas- 
sionate tears. 

Criss was moving away distressed and perplexed at a 
phenomenon so strange and unexpected. But Nannie darted 
at him, and declared vehemently that if he said a word to 
her sister or any one else about her crying, she would kill 
him first and then herself; and that she believed she only 
cried because she had been so preternaturally good all the 
time she had been in the Ariel with him, and ever since, that 
she must make up for it somebow. 

[To be continued.] 


OOH 


A REGULAR witch’s glen has been found near Dubuque, in 
the rocky declivity bluffing on the river half a mile below 
the city, and on the track of the Illinois Central. Mysterious 
noises, airy voices, thrilling shrieks and agonizing moans are 
heard at night by the watchmen, and they cannot be induced 
to stay at the switch.—Sunday Democrat, N. Y. 


THE San Francisco Figaro says: We think the laws of the 
United States might well be strained a little in order to pro- 
tect the character of such a revered and prominent citizen as 
Henry Ward Beecher. The Constitution of the United States 
might be slightly altered in order to meet this extraordinary 
case. Weshan’t have another Beecher in a hundred years. 
In fact it is doubtful if we shall ever have an H. W. Beecher 
again. .The world moves. i 

A PRIEST, the other day, who was Examining a confirmation 
class in the south of Ireland, asked the question, “ What is 
the sacrament of matrimony?’ A little girl at the head of 
the class answered, ‘‘’Tisa state of torment into which sowls 
enter to prepare them for another and better world.” ‘Be- 
ing,” said the priest, “the answer for purgatory.” ‘‘ Put her 
down,” says the curate, ‘‘put her down to the fut of the 
class.” ‘‘Lave her alone,” said the priest; ‘“‘for anything 
you or I know to the contrary, she may be parfictly right.” 
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SPIRITUALISTIC. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH NATIONAL 


CONVENTION OF SPIRITULAISTS, 


HELD IN PARKER MEMORIAL HALL, Boston, ON TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, SEPT. 15, 16, AND 17, 1874. 


WEDNESDAY—EVENING SESSION. 


Poem recitation by Prof. Hamilton. ; 

Daniel W. Hull said there is a minority who want to vote, 
and thought the majority should not gag the minority. 
[Cries of “ order,” “ put him out.”] 

Chairman—Order! order! no one shall be put out nor 
gagged. 

Lois Waisbrooker—The women ought to discuss the ques- 
tion of children; I am notin favor of giving the children 
over to the care of the State. 

Warren Chase—I want to give my assent to these resolu- 
tions and all the resolutions. I have no objection to any of 
them. I have said nothing in this convention against them. 

Isaiah C. Ray made a humorous speech on the subject of 
“ Children and the State.” 

Anthony Higgins favored the care and education of chil- 
dren by the State. 

E. H. Hey wood—I desire to express my gratification at the 
privilege of being in a religious convention that does not 
seek to divorce religion from life. 

Iam opposed to the resolution. Noman or woman has a 
right to go into the nursery business and then put their 
hands iuto my venerable friend’s or my pocket to pay the 
expense of supporting the children. I regret to hear such 
expressions as I have heard here, that the laborer is to share 
the rewards of labor. With whom? The rewards of labor 
beleng to the laborer. Who is entitled to them if not the 
laborer? 

J. H. W. Toohey made a few practical suggestions. 

Augusta Cooper Bristol made the first regular address of 
the evening. 

[Most of the parties did not desire their lectures published, 
as they, like this lady, are in the lecture field with addresses, 
upon which they have bestowed much care, expecting to de- 
liver them in many places.—Secretary.] 

Hattie Wilson delivered a stirring address. 

Adjourned. 

THURSDAY.—MORNING SESSION. 


Conference one hour. Special attention was given to the 
discussion of ‘‘Stirpiculture,’’ participated in by Messrs. 
Ray, Atkinson, Moses Hull, Coonley and Cook. 

Anthony Higgins, chairman of Finanee Committee, made 
a special appeal, seconded by Dr. N. H. Dillingham. 

Lois Waisbrooker then gave avery able discourse upon the 
subject, ‘‘ What we have, and what we want.” 

We do not purpose to reprint the text Mrs. Waisbooker 
took from John Ruskin’s “Ethics of Dark Days,” but rather 
to extract some of the flashes of inspiration which may be 
found plentifuliy scattered throughout the lecture: 

On Promiscuity and Prostitution. 

“Tt is urged that we, as free lovers, believe in promiscuity 
and prostitution, which is utterly false. Promiscuity is 
“ without the power of choice among the many;’’ prostitu- 
tion is also without the power of choice, whether bound to 
one or the slave of many. Promiscuity is prostitution, but 
prostitution is not necessarily promiscuity. Nature knows 
no prostitution but unwilling subjection.” 

Purity. 

“Purity does not consist so much in being monogamists or 
celibates a2 it does in using all our powers for the highest 
good, by learning the law of our own being, and then send- 
ing the soul-forces of love and wisdom into all the acts of 
life. There are those who are born kings and queens in the 
realms of love; natural magnets, giving warmth and life to 
all within their radii. And there are those who can never 
feel condemnation from within for a mutual sexual act, 
whether legal or otherwise.” 

A long dissertation was then given by the lecturer on the 
case of Henry Ward Beecher, and Victoria C. Woodhull was 
complimented by the lecturer for the manner in which she 
had performed ‘her part in the Brooklyn affair; but we are 
compelled to hasten to the close of the discourse: 

“Ignorance and outside pressure may hold people together, 
but knowledge and freedom are a much stronger tie. When 
men and women fill each other’s being there is no danger of 
separation. You cannot pull them apart. If they but par- 
tially complement each other, then they only belong to each 
other just so far as they do. 

“Talk of having social freedom on the brain! Say that it 
is a side issue to Spiritualism! Why, it is the question of 
all questions, because it underlies all. If there were none 
in the spirit world who have suffered from false social rela- 
tions; if there were no murderers there, made such by mur- 
der in the mother’s heart against an unwelcome burden; if 
there were no thieves there, made such by the mother’s 
privations; if there were no drunkards there, made such 
because the mother’s life forces were drained till the starved 
one took to stimulants to allay the insatiable gnawings thus 
caused; if these were not there—all there—and many more 
who were dwarfed and distorted from similar causes, then 
we might say that social freedom was aside issue, that it did 
not belong to Spiritualism. 

“Away with your slime, give us purity; away with the 

avery of competition, give us the freedom'of co-operation; 
anew heaven and a new earth, in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness or right conditions.” 

THURSDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Conference one hour. 

Thomas Cook advocated peace principles. 

Lois Waisbrooker—Mr. Cook talks about his Christ, but it 
is a one-sided Christ. 

Mr. Cook explained what he meant by Christ. 

A gentleman, whose name the society did not catch, advo- 
cated the necessity of more sociability among the sexes, 
They jointly should be democratic enough to lift up the poor 


in the dirty streets. 
Women’s Christian Associations. 
ence that tells us how we can find a real, true conjugal tie? 


A telegram was received from Victoria C. Woodhull, Pres- 
ident of the Universal Association, announcing her return 


from Europe, which was read. 

This announcement was ‘greeted with applause. 

The following resolution was briefly discussed: 

“Resolved, That in all countries where so-called Christi- 
anity prevails, selfishness and not liberality is the principle 
that characterizes the masses; therefore Liberalists, to prove 
themselves superior to professed Christians, will have to be 
judged not by their earnest and persistent advocacy of the 
rights of man, but by their exemplifications in actual prac- 
tice. ‘By their fruits they shall be known.’ 

The following communications were laid upon the Secre- 
tary’s table: 


SONG OF WELCOME TO THE BOSTON CONVENTION. 
BY SADA BAILEY. 
Come, friends of human brotherhood, whate’er your name or view, 
Ye souls that love the beautiful, that love the good and true 
With a grandeur in-your purpose; there is work for you to do 
- Here in Memorial Hall. 


The “four grand revolutions” must be dealt with in this hall; 
The Industrial and Financial, as the body, must not fall; 
The Social and Religious as the spirit of them all. 

E5 While truth goes marching on. 


Yes, the love of human brotherhood it is the angels’ cause; 

True Spiritism is to live by Nature’s sacred laws; 

To teach humanity the truth, we must not sigh or pause 
Here in Memorial Hall. 


Work, trust and never falter, for truth will make us free 
And crown its holy altar; we must willing servants be. 
Oh, the glory that awaits us, is beautiful to see 
Here in Memorial Hall. 
Glory, glory halleluiah, 
List to the angel’s call. 
TERRE HAUTE, Ind., Sept. 12, 1874. 
To the Universal Association of Spiritualists in Convention 

assembled : 

Brothers and sisters of the radical line, all hail! 

From the throbbing heart of the great West I send you 
greeting. Although circumstances prevent my being with 
you to help carry on the good work, yet in spirit and good 
wishes I am with you, and trust that your counsels will be 
guided by love and wisdom, so that another grand step may 
be made in the progress of the ages, and another victory 
gained over hypocrisy and wrong of every kind. For the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now, asking to be delivered from the bondage of lust and 
vice, and their attendant misery. And the victims under 
the throne of social tyranny cry, ‘‘ How long, oh Lord, how 
long?” 

And the weeping angels re-echo the cry, ‘‘ How long shall 
these things be?” Out from the bosom of the Infinite the 
answer comes: ‘“‘These thiugs shall be until man becomes 
more of man, and woman more of woman, and developed to 
a plane of individuality, where they shall be alaw unto 
themselves.” 

Fear not, brothers, fear not sisters; for the hosts of heayen 
are with you in your noble work, and it cannot fail. Let the 
pillows roll and the storm rage; the good ship will weather 
the storm, and land its precious freight of humanity safe on 
the propitious shores of love and purity, at last. 

Nail the flag to the mast-head, emblazoned with the words, 
“ Free soil, free speech, free press, free men, free women, 
and free love.” And with a zeal commensurate with the 
work, go on conquering and to conquer. 

‘In love and liberty, C. W. STEWART. 

“ Resolved, That the apparently studied misrepresentation 
of this convention by a portion of the Boston press, notably 
the Boston Herald and Globe, isa shameful prostitution of 
the simplest principles of truth and justice; and that this re- 
peated prostitution is a wholesale outrage, not only on the 
proprieties and decencies of journalism, but upon the rights 
of a large class of honorable men and women whose only mis- 
fortune is to differ in opinion with some of their neighbors.” 

Mr. Giles was in favor of such an expression. 

Mr. Jamieson called attention to the fact that, as the con- 
vention had voted not to vote on resolutions, it could express 
no opinion. For one, he would be very glad to haye such a 
resolution passed. But the convention had stultified itself, 
tied its own hands. 

Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Mrs. Dr. Cutter and E. H. Hey- 
wood delivered short, interesting addresses, after which the 
session closed. 

THURSDAY EVENING—CLOSiNG SESSION. 

Conference one hour. L. K. Coonley in the chair. On mo- 
tion, the convention reconsidered its action not to vote on 
resolutions. 

W. F. Jamieson—The press is a glorious institution, but, 
like many other good things, may be perverted to bad ends. 
It is manipulated mainly by Christians; narrow-minded, 
sectarian men are too largely represented in the editorial 
profession. 

During ten years the Spiritualists of our country have held 
annual national meetings, and scarcely one of them that has 
not been most foully misrepresented by the press. Reporters 
are sent to our assemblies with the deliberate purpose to be- 
lie our proceedings and make us the laughing-stock of man- 
kind. The reporters are ready to do any kind of dirty work 
for pay. 
buy their daily bread. These penny-a-liners, year after year, 


have prostituted what little talent they possess in covering 


Spiritualism and our national gatherings with their filthy re- 
ports.. We have borne it all so quietly; until last year, at 
Chicago, scarcely manifesting ordinary indignation; so meek 
and gentle were we, so passive and non-resistant, that edi- 
tors and reporters had come to the conclusion that Spiritual- 
ists area poor, spiritless, insignificant class, who have no 
rights that Christians are bound to respect. These editors 
and reporters have, accordingly, treated us with the con- 
tempt and abuse which they supposed we deserved, 


Even Christians nowadays have Young 
Is there any way, any sci- 


They have mortgaged their brains for money to: 


The 


manner in which the press have treated this unpopular cause 
of Spiritualism is an outrage upon decency and justice. 
[Great applause.] Here is this tuppenny sheet which I hold 
in my hand—the Boston Herald. It was very particular to 
let the public know how few attended our first session; but 
since Parker Memorial Hall has been filled with interested 
listeners, it has been quite reticent about numbers. It isim- 
possible for the readers of the press to form a just estimate 
of our meetings by perusing an account of them in the papers. 
The Herald says: ‘‘ At the afternoon session, of the free- 
lovers’ convention, yesterday, the audience consisted of the 
same sort of people who attended the first day—antiquated 
females.” [Laughter.] 

Think of that! Calling the lovely women [laughter] of 
these congregations ‘‘antiquated females.” The Herald re- 
porter proves to your minds, that he is no judge of beauty. 
[Cheers and long-continued laughter.] Look around and 
satisfy yourselves. There are but few congregations with 
prettier. women. Better than beauty, they dare identify 
themselves with an unpopular cause. [Applause.] Braver 
women are not found anywhere. 

This Christion reporter next turns his attention to the 
gentlemen. He says that the men are in their sgcond child- 
hood. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, I am not in my second 
childhood—am just in my prime, thank you. [Renewed 
laughter.] f 

Hon. Warren Chase—I am not in my second childhood. 
[Great applause. ] 

L. K. Coonley—I deny that I am. 
from the audience, “ Nor I,” “nor I.’’] 

Mr. Jamieson—The gentlemen speak for themselves. The 
reporter says there were ‘“‘ apparently intelligent people who 
seemed to be ashamed to be caught in such a crowd.” Such 
Christians would be ashamed to be found in the society of 
the apostles. ee 


[Applause, and cries 


We allremember the beautiful original poem, recited so 
eloquently by its fair authoress, Augusta Cooper Bristol, at 
one of our sessions. One of the reporters laid his vandal 
hands on that, and sneeringly said that Longfellow need not 
fear for his laurels. The authoress, I think, has no disposition 
to pluck a single flower from the wreath of fame which 
adorns his brow. I cannot help thinking, though, had that 
poem been given in a Christian convention, how different 
would have been the tone of the press. It would have gone 
into eestacies over it, and eulogized it to the heavens. 

It is a notable fact that the press is cowardly. It does not 
lead public sentiment, it follows, and sometimes ata very 
long distance. This meeting is an example. The public 
favor us by packing this beautiful hall to-night. 

It is about time the press should learn that the American 
people are getting sick of theological shams. When it does 
learn that fact, it will not report Christian conventions fawn- 
ingly, and.curs with downright injustice. All we askis an 
“open field and a fair fight.” Fair play is all we demand. 

We have Christianity to thank for the fact that the average 
editor, however much of aman he may be naturally, as an 
editor he is a natural-born coward; lays his manhood aside; 
afraid to say his soulis hisown. Isay the average editor, 
which means many honorable exceptions. Can you not see 
that the American press of this day, is subsidized by the 
terrible monster, Christianity? This is the reason these edi- 
tors are the cowards they are. It is called policy for the edi- 
tor to write one thing, while he believes another. What is 
called dishonesty in other men is policy with him, shrewd- 
ness. His brains are for sale to the highest bidder. This 
pious lying in aid of Christianity is the Christian scrofula of 
deception and hypocrisy and dishonesty, which permeates 
the entire press of this country, so that the people know (those 
who are aware of how the press is bought and sold) they are 
compelled to read the papers backward if they obtain much 
truth. This is indeed a shame to them. 

This press presumes to prate about purity! Every few weeks 
it publishes sensational accounts reeking with the foul cor- 
ruptions, the filthy details of the divorce case of some promi- 
nent member of the Christian church. Immaculate editors! 
too holy to read the ‘‘ Woodhull paper!” too pure to tell the 
truth about our convention. 


It does appear to me that it would be no more than fair for 
the Christian people, instead of casting stones at their Spirit- 
ualist neighbors, to set their own houses in order, purify their 
own lives, talk less about the sancity of the marriage bond, 
and practice it more, after which they may render themselves 
a trifle less ridiculous in the eyes of a candid public, while 
engaged, by word and act, in thanking God that they are not 
as other men are. The narrow, sectarian prejudices of some 
of the editorial profession blur their vision and blunt their 
understanding of broad, liberal principles. It is because so 
many weak and ignorant men occupy the position of journal- 
ists that the newspaper profession is sinking into utter insig- 
nificance. [Loud applause.] 

The press, instead of educating the people in a knowledge 
of the principles of government, is the mere echo of that 
combination of fanaticism, prejudice and moral cowardice— 
“popular sentiment.’’ But here, in Boston, it is far in the 
rear even of popular sentiment. Indeed, the editorial pro- 
fession, with few exceptions, have had their moral sense go 
corrupted by a false public opinion that they do not seem to 
be ashamed to confess that they daily belie their own con- 
victions of the truth by believing one thing and writing 
another. The hypocrisy which debases the man is called 
volicy in the editor, a proof of his fitness to serve the dear 
public with its allowance of re-lie-able mental hash, but care- ~ 
fully spelling the second syllable of the word “reliable ” with 
three letters, l-i-e. The journalistic profession is nearly as 
craven as the clerical—nearly as craven, I say, for surely that 
is putting it low enough. [Laughter.] Strangely enough, all 
the parties to the fraud, the editors and the people, are per- 
fectly satisfied that they are humbugging each other. The 
people know that they can depend but little upon the repre- 
sentations of the press, especially if partisan; and how few 
and feebly supported are the genuine free papers, inde- 
pendent of clique or ring! The religious papers are still 
worse, The masses encourage and pay for deception, and 
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the papers deceive them, especially concerning the operations 
of any unpopular movement. If there is any such thing as 
Christian civilization, it is that element which encourages 
the people to love a lie better than the truth. Toso great an 
extent has society thus been poisoned, that the man or woman 
who, by voice or pen, lays the fruit of the scul’s search— 
Truth—before the hungering multitude in its simple natural- 
ness, is deemed a fool or mad. A revolution of the press is 
demanded. Itisinevitable. A now and higher Declaration 
of Independence than the world has yet seen is the need of 
the hour—a “declaration of independence” from all time- 
serving expedients in the republic of thought. [Applause.] 
When that independence is gained, then will we have a free 
press in fact as in name. 

The religious and secular press must learn that it can no 
longer vilify us without rebuke. We know our rights—we 
know what is our due; and, for one, I say we should not 
tamely submit to this Christian insolence. These editors 
may learn when it is too late that Spiritualists and other 
free thinkers number millions, and that the men and women 
composing these liberal conventions must be respected. 
Their influence may yet be felt politically. A more dignified 
convention than this, better and deeper thought expressed, 
the Christians cannot boast. i 

Fora long time we have been looking to see the coming 
man and woman; but, as Cephas B. Lynn sjid last year at 
Chicago, we need to look for something else—the coming re- 
porter, who dare be honest enough to tell the truth. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Moses Hull—Ladies and gentlemen, I cannot feel to let this 
question pass to a vote without a few words. We are all 
mors interested in the reasons for the vote than in the vote 
itself. Brother Jamieson has been rather sweeping in his 
remarks; he has not even excepted Brother Thomas Cook, 
the editor of the Kingdom of Heaven, and myself and the 
Crucible. Very well; we can afford to suffer a little for being 
caught in bad company. [Laughter.] 


But, seriously, the editor is not an aristocrat, a nabob, set 
up out of reach of the people. He is under obligation to 
those to whom he agrees; when he takes his position, to fur- 
nish'news. His first obligation as a journalist is to furnish 
the news—all the news—for the people. When a journal 
ignores dny convention worthy vf notice, it should be called 
to account. The people should demand newspapers that give 
the news—all the news. Second, a paper should not only 
report what is transpiring, but should give a correct report 
of passing events. Have they done it? Every member of 
this andience who has seen a paper to-day knows they have 
not. The Herald acknowledges that it has not given a true 
report; it says if it reported matters as they were, it would 
be suppressed for obscenity! Let me here inform the Herald 
that there is not the slightest danger. If those who look 
after the morals of the city can wink at the Herald’s daily 
assignation column, coming under the head of “ personals,” 
and its daily advertisements of specifics for the purpose of 
procuring» abortions, they can stand anything. Mr. Herald, 
you can’t turn their stomachs. Come, behold; make the 
venture! Teil them one truth, and let us see what the re- 
sult will be. 

Individually, I long since gave up the idea of ever getting 
the truth about an unpopular cause in the Herald. There is 
too much money among our opposers for that. If there is a 
burning hell, where his Satanic Majesty presides because of 
his ability to lie, when the editors of the Boston dailies go 
down there I apprehend his majesty will arise, make his 
lowest bow, set out his chair, and say: ‘‘ Messrs. Editors, you 
have beaten me at my own game; please select one of your 
number to take the chair. [Great applause.] 

Daniel W. Hull—Mr. President, newspapers are like the 
old peddler’s razors—-they are made to sell. If they had been 
made to furnish information to the people they would not 
sell. The world demands sensation, scandal and falsehood, 
and a reporter who could not furnish that kind of matter 
could not make his bread and butter. The Church says: 
“Report this convention the way we want it reported, and if 
you dare to tell the truth’ we will not buy your paper.” Thus, 
they have driven honest men out of the profession, and none 
but liars can be accepted on reportorial staffs. 


Some years ago Mrs. Wocdhull, for telling the same story 
that the papers are now re-publishing, was cast into prison 
by the Y. M. C. A., backed by the whole press of the country. 
Then the story was terribly obscene; but now that it is 
popular there is no obscenity in it. The papers vie with 
each other in coming to the front. They are always ready 
with their help when no helpis needed. Their cowardice 
ever keeps them in the rear until the danger is over. These 
men—most of them guilty of the same sins, if sins they are— 
are now bellowing themselves hoarse about Henry Ward 
Beecher, as if they expected to turn the attention of the 
public from their own deliuquencies by holding up the de- 
linquencies of others. Who are these men anyway? They 
are a decade behind us, but in another ten years these 
editors and reporters will grow up to the present standpoint 
of spiritualism, when they will call attention to the progress 
the world has made, and ask it to “just look what we editors 
and reporters have done! Why, we live in an age of social 
liberty, when the world does not dispute the right of the in- 
dividual to elect his own social life.” But, at the same time, 
we Spiritualists (or those who tale our places) will have gone 
on to promulgate some other truths, and these editors will 
hire a new batch of falsehood mongers to dish up another 
patch of delectable scandals for the gratification of Mother 
Grundy’s morbid palate. While we are making brains for 
the editors and reporters of the next decade, they would be 
untrue to the example of their past history if they failed to 
lie about us. Lying is their element; it is the only thing 
they know how to do well, and, as reporters are hired for 
that purpose, it is the only thing we can expect of them. 

Thomas Cook said (falling on his knees) that he is in his 
second childhood. [No one disputed it.] The only way he 
said to have peace was to become as little children, humble 


and teachable, [Voice in the audience—‘Oh, do gòt up} 


from that.”’] We must become Christ-like, and seek to enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. ; 

W. F. Jamieson—We are not responsible for the eccen- 
tricities of Christianity which crop out in our conventions. 
Still, I am heartily glad that our platform is broad enough 
and strong enough to encourage the widest latitude of ex- 
pression. We can stand it with the abuse of the press added. 

I hope we will express:our vote emphatically. In conclu- 
sion, I want to say that the Boston reporters do not compre- 
hend what they hear. They not only willfully misrepresent 
us, but lack the ability to report. Their pay is undoubtedly 
small, and first-class talent cannot be expected. In proof of 
the truth of my words, I read from the Advertiser, which re- 
ports that we passed a resolution ‘‘that communal life, ac- 
cording to the congenial groupings, furnishes the only proper 
conditions for the practice of scripture!’ [Loud Laughter.] 
Surely, what have we done that we should be obliged to carry 
such a load as that? No wonder the reporters thought us 
obscene; but we have not yet reached that low level. We 
magnanimously prefer that such Christians as Henry Ward 
Beecher should “practice scripture.” [Laughter and great 
applause.] They understand it by long and patient practice. 
The resolution which our convention discussed was concern- 
ing the practice of stirpiculéwre. It is a word with which the 
reporter was wholly unacquainted. Probably he never be- 
fore heard of it. 

But here is another evidence of the brilliancy of these re- 
porters. This Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘ Mattie Sawyer read 


‘| an essay on the ‘ Rights of Still-born Infants!’ ” [Laughter.] 


I am of the opinion that that reporter was a still-born child 
—([laughter]—and it would have been a benefit to the world 
if he had always kept still. [Applause and laughter. ] 

The convention then gave a vigorous vote in favor of the 
resolution, with two dissenting votes. [Voice—“ They are 
reporters!” Langhter.] 

Collection, $22.15; total contributions, $219; expenses, 
$212.63; balance on hand, $6.37. 

Hon. Warren Chase—In all this iconoclastic war I see the 
elements of a new dispensation, for which I have labored 
a quarter of a century, and borne my part. However much 
my friend Jamieson and I may differ in some things, it is al- 
ways in good spirit. Iconoclastic he is, for that is the work 
which needs to be done. I have found him to be the boldest 
writer and one of the most fearless speakers in the lines of 
the army of progress. I have promised him, when they call 
for me with the chariot from above, that I will let him have 
my mantle, and I know he will worthily wear it. 

One of the immediate reasons for the corruption of the 
Boston press is that for months it has been feeding upon the 
garbage of Plymouth Church. [Laughfer.] Its appetite is 
keen, and it flourishes by what it feeds upon. 

The Church of this country has been determined for the 
last ten years to put down Spiritualism, in which it sees the 
greatest enemy it ever encountered. It has been determined 
to put it down by lieing and abuse, even if it had to go down 
with it, and though the country itself should go to ruin in 
the conflict. It has called upon the press to help it do its 
dirty work, for it has money enough to buy the press. Like 
those of old, the Scribes of the press and Pharisees of the 
pulpit have united to destroy spiritualism, and unite in con- 
trolling and suppressing the actions of men and women. 
They seek to enslave every reformer who holds or utters 
more liberal sentiments and leads more liberal lives than 
they. In the great cities the leading press is controlled by 
the pulpit, and the pulpit and the press are trying to get 
control of the government in the form of “ God-in-the-Con- 
stitution,” until there will be either a revolution or we must, 
be crowded out and this country be an institution under the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which is nothing more 
than a mere political machine. If itis here in Boston, it is 
not in the West. I do not think it is here. 

It is about time that the liberalists of the whole country 
were united; about time that we rallied our forces and united 
for defense. There are about ten millions who are liberal 
and who are with us. Iam glad to see friend Mendum, of 
the staunch old Boston Investigator, here, and that our friends 
are erecting next to this their Paine Hail. 

Ihave been in the ranks of reform so long that it is not 
necessary for me to speak upon the social freedom question. 
I never fear to speak my thoughts upon it anywhere, though 
now social freedom is construed into a defense of Henry 
Ward Beecher. [Laughter and applausé.] There are many 
reforms which need voice and pen. We have robbed the 
women of the country. Women own- one-half the property 
of this country, but are allowed only one-eighth. Woman is 
robbed of her property, because men want to prostitute her, 
crush her with sexual abuse. Anywhere and everywhere our 
marriage institution is most damning and corrupting. I told 
my hearers twenty years ago that the people would not 
always bear this injustice. You have robbed woman of her 
property, and of course she must seek a livelihood in some 
way. Every civil right that belongs to us belongs to her. 
But women cannot have equality of right under your present 
marriage institution. Under it woman is property. Even in 
this Beecher-Tilton war, Tilton sues Beecher. For what? 
Damages to his person? No, damages to his property, his 
wife. We must remove this whole marriage system, take it 
out of the way. ‘But,’ yousay, ‘‘ would you have no law?” 
Isay no law that gives one more than the other; each one 
must have the same protection against each other as against 
a stranger. When two persons live together as man and wife 
they should put their own contract into writing; then they. 
are protected, and the children are protected. They need 
not call in'a minister to do what they can better do for them- 
selyes. If they want to be divorced, they can divorce thom- 
selves, and not go before the courts and furnish fuel for 
gossip. I'am called a free lover. I care not what they call 
me. We must have social freedom, or hundreds, thousands 
of lives ‘will be crushed outof ourwomen. [Mr. Chase related 
an incident of brutality on the part of a husband against a 
young wife, and notwithstanding she “carried one child in 
her body, the other at the breast,” he roughly grabbed her 


by the shoulder “like a mad dog,” because she attended a 
spiritual lecture, and ordered her to go home.] 

He did all that by the authority of the church. That is the 
he institution of marriage. I have seen hundreds of these 
cases; hundred of poor, suffering victims under the marriage 
law. When I know these brutalities exist as I do, I cannot 
keep still; I must speak, I must write, I cannot hold my 
peace. I know this institution of marriage is a tyrannical 
one, women the sufferers; men bloated with whiskey, satu- 
rated with tobacco; poor little delicate wives forced into 
submissson to that which they hate as they do death, and 
worse. Tell me we must not speak against it! When we do 
we find the church and the press united against us, and they 
hope to get the State to unite with them and crush the adyo- 
cates of social freedom out. 

But there is: an invisible power that has worked with me 
for years, and has been with me in all my trials, unseen, 
though powerful; it will not be sent back, will not be put 
down, will remain until we have gained this point of social 
freedom—freedom for woman, equality for woman, so that 
she can protect herself; so that the law as well as the press 
will defend her. On one side is marriage law, on the other 
outside prostitution. These are the two channels for 
woman. Through them you drive hundreds of thousands of 
your finest children into the graveyard. Thatis what you 
do, and then say: “You shall not talk about it! If you do 
we will scandalize you in the press.” 

I am asked if I am a Woodhullite. I am no follower of 
anybody. Mrs. Woodhull has told more truths than any 
other person about this corrupt system. They hired a judge 
to pettifog the case against her when she wason trial. They 
tried to break down her character, but never proved a thing 
against her. You can go to the press and prove anything 
against her, but come before judge and jury, whose business it 
is to find out all they can, and they cannot impeach her char- 
acter. Neither money nor the church could doit. What does 
it mean? You know she has beaten them every time. She 
was indicted for obscenity, but when they came to trial the 
judge turns. to the jury and says: ‘Gentlemen of the jury, 
yon can acquit this lady.” And yet the press has scandal- 
ized this woman. And why? Because she had torn the 
mask off an old hypocrite in the pulpit. 

I ask you, once for all, to close your little differences; 
skeptics, liberalists, all free thinkers, all in favor of right and 
justice, come together; let us join hands, let us unite our 
labors, carry on this war with our united strength, and we 
can saye the country from a revolution, and build up this 
great truth and the Republic into a higher condition than it 
has yet reached, [Applause and voice in the audience— 
« Amen!’’] z 

Susie Willis Fletcher gave an address on the “Rights of 
Man,” which was received with satisfaction, 

Benjamin Todd made the closing speech on ‘* Man, an Im- 
mortal Being.” In his preliminary remarks he said: “ This 
convention takes precedence over all that have been held,” 


which was a general expression. The interest was at fever ` 


heat when the meeting and the convention were Jeclared ad- 
journed sine die. 


THE WISCONSIN CONVENTION. 

The meeting at Omro, Wis., proved a success, although bad 
weather prevented a good many from attending. 

Speakers in attendance: Mrs. Mattie H. Parry, Dr. J. H. 
Severance, Mrs. R. W. S Briggs and ©. W. Stewart. 

The platform was free for the discussion of all ques- 
tions of interest, and general harmony and good feel- 
ing prevailed. There was a general desire on the part of all 
to come to a better understanding of existing differences, 
and it was generally thought that had there been no misrepre- 
sentations of the matter, there never would have been any 
difficulty. 

Both radicals and conservatives united in repudiating the 
effort that is made by a few would-be leaders in the West, 
to prejudics societies against speakers by misrepresenting 
their views, and a general pity was manifested for the im- 
becility and pusillanimity of these-parties, but no abuse was 
indulged in—in fact, we all smile at their, feeble attacks and 
commiserate their folly. 

The speeches of the occasion were all clear and forcible. 
Mrs. Dr. Severance spoke on the necessity of a higher de- 
greo of culture for the human race, and her speeches were 
characterized by her usual logical and eloquent style. 

C. W. Stewart dealt with the religious, political and social 
abuses of the day in his own peculiar manner, so well known 
by both his friends and enemies. And the rich floods of 
eloquent thought from the lips of Mrs. Parry told how deeply 
she felt interested in the needs of the world’s great family. 
Her last. lecture on ‘‘The Coming Church” was the finest 
effort we ever heard. Societies should not fail during the 
coming winter to secure the services of Mrs. Parry. 

Mrs. Briggs favored che convention with a very fine essay 
on Spiritualism, 

The next session of the Northern Wisconsin Association 
will be held at Ripon in January, and with the unanimity 
of feeling which characterizes the Spiritualists of Wisconsin, 
and the efficient management of Mr. Potter, of Weyauwega, 
the president of the association, a good time may be 
anticipated. 

Yours, for radical truth, 

$ EnA Ai 

AN EVANGELICAL DELINQUENT.—This world is full of trou- 
ble. The Rev. Wesley Prettyman, of Marietta, Georgia, has 
got into a pretty mess. Last week a couple of policemen 
arrested the preacher and brought him to Atlanta, where he 
was charged with defrauding the Post Office Department of 
the United States Government, and thereupon indicted for 
embezzlement. Prettyman had an eye to business. Besides 
being apreacher he was the Postmaster of Marietta, thus 
combining the heavenly avocation of sending petitions to 
the New Jerusalem with the transmission and distribution 


of profane communications among sinners. It is to be hoped 
his meed of punishment will be'light, as the country can ill 
afford to lose so admirable a man, 


C. W. STEWART, 


Oct. 24, 1874. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. “crowded,” at least as many. being excluded as. those who 
gained admission. Every inch of available space was occu- 
pied, and, in order to give greater eclat to the occasion, a 
time-honored observance in-the-church was ignored, and 
the swarm of reporters who came to describe the exhibi- 
tion was admitted' to seats within the sanctuary. Nothing 
more offensive to the sincere Catholic-can be conceived of, 
and yet it was directed, authorized and permitted by Father 
Mooney, the celebrantat the Mass. Nay, more.. When the 
turbulent crowd in the church would persist in gratifying 
their curiosity long in advance of the arrival of the bridal 
party, by mounting the pews to scan each new comer in 
order to catch a look at the Lride, Father Mooney rebuked 
them, He reminded them that they were in the house of the 
Lord, and should conduct themselves accordingly; that they 
came to worship, and not to scandalize the faith. His ad- 
monition was observed. Shortly afterward. the bridal party 
entered, and the grand organ in this house of God gave forth 
the strains of the “ Wedding March.” Within a building 
dedicated to God there was this obeisance to humans, and 
while the echoes of this triumphant march had scarcely died 
away, solemn High Mass was celebrated. Nor is this all. 
Mass celebrated and the vestments removed, Father Mooney 


JUSTICE. 
My father left me wealthy 
When I was very young, 
Since then I have been healthy 
And jolly songs have sung. 
No business cares have troubled, 
Nor have my hands been soiled; 
Although my wealth has doubled, 
I never yet have toiled. 


In dream last night my father came 
And stood beside my bed, 

And made me blush with very shame 
As thus he calmly said: 

“ What has my son produced on earth 

To pay for what he’s used? 

The privilege of gentle birth 
Hath he not much abused? 


“With privileges duties go, 
Which justice will enforce, 
Those who conserve earth’s wealth should know 
She never shuns her course. 
What we produce is ours, my boy, 
All else we hold in trust; 


gave forth his text. Forgetting that he had already rebuked 
the members of ‘his congregation, because they had, in their 
curiosity, ignored the solemnities of the place, he com- 
menced his sermon with as gross an outrage upon the sanc- 
tity of the church as any that his hearers could be guilty of. 
“ I wish,” said he, “to preface my remarks by welcoming to 
the church a bride and groom whom weall honor.” Nothing 
mor? out of place could be conceived, and it indicates that 
idolatry of persons is not confined to sects. The whole ex- 
hibition is one that should be brought prominently before 
the people, so that the full measure nf the iniquity can be 
brought home to these would-be teachers of their’ floek. 
Beecher, idolized by his harem, and Mooney, cringing and 
abasing himself at the foot of the altar, brings us to the con- 
clusion that the best course for society, for religion and for 
Christianity is that both shall ‘step down and out.” 

[Again, in same paper:] 

Some of the church people are endeavoring to have the 
Zoological Garden closed on Sunday! If it is sinful to look 
upon the animals in this garden, is it not equally sinful 
to look upon animals elsewhere—and even upon men, 
women and children, as part of God’s creatures? To carry 
out the absurdity to its logical conclusion, no animal, whether 
four-legged or'two-legged, should be seen by another on the 
Sabbath. All churches must be closed, as this brings together 
the greatest aggregation of the two-legged species, and in the 
household every individual must shut himself or herself up 
in a separate room in order to avoid the commission of the 
heinous offense of looking upon another of God’s creatures. 
But would it not be better forthese church people, now that 
they have taken charge of beasts, to first turn their attention 
to those in their own fold—Beecher and Glendenning and a 
host of other blots upon their kind? This, just now, will 

ive them all the employment they need. 


And cannot justly use, destroy, 
Or e’en allow to rust.” 


EXCELSIOR. 
Trenton, N. J., July 26, 1874. 


CURSES TO CHRISTIANITY. 
[Sunday Transcript, Philadelphia, October 11, 1874.] 

Two scenes were enacted on Sunday last in New York, 
which, while confined to what is or should be the house of 
God, has done more to bring religion into disrepute than all 
the scientific disquisitions of a Tyndall or the ravings of a 
Voltaire. Unfortunately these two scenes were equally 
divided between the two great Churches claiming to be the 
éxpounders of Christ’s mission—one Protestant and the 
other Catholic. Take, first, Plymouth Church. On Sunday 
last that immense building was crowded, as the reporters 
say, with five thousand persons, and ‘‘there were as many 
more unable to gain admission.” These people, the majority 
of them women, came to greet Henry Ward Beecher upon 
his return from his summer solace. They came to once more 
glorify and deify their saint,and to transfer from the worship 
of the Master the idolatry of the servant; or, perhaps these 
women came with a much more earthly curiosity—to look upon 
the man of sixty-eight years of age whose vigorous constitution 
could make him capable’ of the offense imputed to him. Be 
that as it may, the church was crowded, and weare informed 
again by the reporters that the desire on the part of the fe- 
males to witness this paragon of virile energy was so great 
that one wife compelled her husband to lift her above the 
crowd so that she could see the sinner, while a little child in 
an adjoining pew cried ‘‘Le’mme see him, tool? All this 
while the church was ablaze with decorations. Rare exotics 
were displayed in profusion, and the little table made from 
the wood gathered from Mt. Olivet was redolent with 
flowers. And thencame Beecher. Received with applause 
he approached this table, every fibre of which tells the story 
of the Master’s mission, his teachings and his lessons; and 
standing by it he commenced the services. Fresh froma 
Grand Jury room, where he had obtained two bills of indict- 
ment against two citizens, he naturally ignored Christ’s 
warning to his disciples: ‘‘Then came Peter to him, and 
said, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me and I 
forgive him?—till seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say 
not unto thee until seven times, but until seventy times 
seven.’ So, also, he put behind him the Divine injunction: 
“Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar and there re- 
memberest that thy brother has aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar and go thy way. First be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 
With these commands staring him in the face, Beecher came 
forward ones more to adminster consolation to a flock which 
seems to need more of the physical than the spiritual to 
bring them to that ecstatic condition so well described by 
“ Elizabeth,” who is the most prominent of the followers of 
the New Dispensation, and the first fruits of the idolatry 
condemned and punished under the Mosaic Law, but now 
condoned and rewarded in these latter days by crowded 
houses to applaud the priest who has set up the modern calf as 
the object for worship. What wonder then that there should be 
a crowd at Plymouth to welcome Beecher; what wonder then 
that a minister, disregarding all the commands of his Master 
should be received with applause; what wonder, indeed, that 
the great public, outside of Plymouth, should calmly review 
the situation, and as calmly condemn the Great Preacher? 
The basis of our libel law is, that a publication is likely to 
lead to a breach of the peace. Beecher, by going’ before a 
grand jury, on Saturday, and having indictments found 
against Tilton and Moulton, virtually admits that he was 
provoked almost to a breach of the peace, and that instead of 
being willing to forgive his brother “until seventy times 
seven,” he desires to hustle him into jail. For this he finds 
an appreciative congregation ready, first, to condone the 
crime against.a husband, a wife, a father and a mother, and 
next to excuse his disregard of the Divine command just 
quoted. But of such is Plymouth. 

And then we come to St. Bridget. Almost within a stone’s 
throw of Plymouth Church, there was exhibited another 
disgraceful scene. A newly-wedded pair, whose names had 
attracted attention throughout the country, were to attend 
St. Bridget’s and there participate in the celebration of the 
Mass. It is not necessary to say, even toa Protestant reader, 
how sacred is this ceremony in the Catholic Charch, how the 
priests come to the altar fasting, and how reverently the 
Elements are touched, and how significant. to the Catholic 
communicant is every vestment and every position taken by 
those who assist in the solemnceremony. Butto St. Bridget’s 
on Sunday last the congregation came, not to adore, not even 
to worship the Host; they came to gratify a female curiosity ; 
to look upon a man and wife, and possibly to do homage to 
the newly risen star, As at Plymouth, St. Bridget’s was 


TEMPTATIONS OF GREAT MEN. 
BY PROF. EDWARD WHIPPLE. 


It is a trite saying that “a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country,” and the adage has its applications 
to all classes of great men. Commanding talents usually at- 
tract most attention in localities remote from the scenes 
where the private life is enacted. We are electrified with 
the great thoughts and burning words ef a moral hero, and 
persuade ourselves that he must be a very paragon of purity 
and goodness. The orator gives us word-pictures of charm- 
ing sentiment and noble living, until we conclude his own 
life must be an exemplification of all he describes. When a 
book is read which sounds the depths of human emotion and 
holds up to our gaze the matchless beauty of the ideal, we 
straightway exalt the author into a god and worship him in 
proportion, as his actual life is unknown. 

All truly great men have powerful natures, both animal 
and spiritual, and such usually have the greatest inward 
struggles and deepest private sorrows. That berated animal 
nature, which chains the spiritual in slavery, is‘ also that 
through which the spiritual achieves its greatest triumphs. 
The man who has a heavy base-brain associated with an 
équally large top-brain, and has both trained into, not 
subordination, but adjustment, is the one best qualified to 
display positive virtues and bless the world. But in our 
present civilization, such men are prone to sin. The spiritual 
in their nature does not co-operate in every struggle. They 
gravitate to questionable practices—sinuing and rapenting 
alternately—and yet these are the men of action; the execu- 
tive characters by whom the world is moved. If they some- 
times yield to temptation, yet are they powerful for good, and 
for the most part noble in their aims. Their actions are 
mixed, their symfathies generous, their friends enthusiastic, 
their enemies bitter; yet withal, the chemistry of life will 
extract more sweet than bitter from their deeds. Give us 
these characters rather than those passive, do-nothing saints 
who are removed alike from the temptation to sin and the 
capacity for the positive moral virtues. 

Mr. Beecher is a good, modern example of a powerful nature, 
ia which the animal and spiritual are both well represented. 
And these two natures do not seem to be well adjusted in 
the man. ‘‘ While he would do good, evil is present with 
him.” But without his fund of animal impulse, his magazine 
of material forces, Mr. Beecher could never have accom- 
plished the mission he has. While without that large physi- 
cal endowment he might have been good and without sin, 
yet that goodness would have simply been good for nothing, 
inasmuch as the furnace would be removed from under 
the boiler, depriving it of its motive power. It may be a 
serious question as to which are most at war—Mr. Beecher’s 
animal and spiritual nature arrayed against each other, or 
his whole nature and average convictions arrayed against the 
conservative public sentiment which he is too timid to 
combat? Possibly his strange course may lie quite as much 


at the door of society as it is due to any radical defect in his 
own nature. Strong and often turbulent natures subside 
into sweet and peaceful ways when their environment be- 
comes adjusted to their ‘‘advanced ideas.” But if we shall 
finally be forced to conclude that the defect is mainly in Mr. 
Beecher and not in society, then we might properly unite 
with Mr. Weatherbee in saying that—‘‘ What we had supposed 
was pure mahogany turns out to be pine with a little veneer 
ing. And then it is a matter of astonishment what service 
can be got out of pine!” 

Fire may be a tyrannical master, but itis a good servant as 
well, and we cannot dispense with the service it is capable of 
rendering us when properly controlled. The moral nature, 
through its connections with the base-brain, conquers circum- 
stances and achieves progress. Unaided by the base-brain, 
the loftiest philanthropy folds its hands in the face of diffi- 
culties and asks God to undertake the work which efficient 
energy is willing to impose upon itself. When good people 
feel to rebuke great.men on account of their temptations, 
they should reflect that those temptations are offspring of 
the same nature which is the parent of numberless blessings. 
The nature that is powerful for good is also fraught with 
perils. Instead of trying to get rid of it by crucifixions 
and repression, the wise man studies its laws and proper 
limitations, ind rejoices in its service. It is pitiable that’so 
many people should gather their robes of purity about them- 
selves and thank God that they haven't character enough to 
become like other men! f 

There are those who make a virtue of necessity and parade 
their negative goodness before the world as though it were 
positive excellence, declaiming against the peccadilloes of 
great men, while they lack the capacity in themselves to imi- 
tate either the good or bad deeds of those whom they malign. 
Their declamation against lechery is the chastity of impo- 
tence! Their negative goodness never commits sin, becans3 
if never commits anything. They are never charged with 
iniquity for the same reason they are never praised for good 
deeds. They challenge no admiration! The mountains of 
achievement and the chasms of temptation are alike beyond 
their reach. 

When we rise from the individual to the national point of 
view, numerous illustrations of the same truth may be found. 
A nation with small base brain never achieves anything of 
moment in the race of life. If the Teuton and Anglo-Saxon 
have been noted for war, cruelty and revenge, they have also 
been conspicuous for daring projects and Herculean labors, 
by which barbarism has been conquered, material energies 
developed, and this rude world made to blossom like the 
rose. If wars and strife have come asa consequence of the 
animal selfishness in man, we also have the blessings of civ- 
ilized life, which more than compensate the struggles they 
have cost. 

What would the old Puritans have accomplished on the 
cold and barren hills of New England two centuries ago, 
combatting the rigors of the climate on the one hand and the 
savage foe on the other, without an ample endowment of 
base-brain? Had they been ‘‘lamb-like”’ in disposition, de- 
void of animal strength and energy, the Western world 
to-day would remain a wilderness. Selfishness and brutality 
abound not because of any radical fault in the material part 
of human nature, but they exist because that nature is not 
sufficiently counterparted with the spiritual, which has as 
yet but a relatively feeble development in man. The present 
acquisitive instincts of the Yankee is the secret of modern 
enterprise and dictates those improvements which are re- 
quired as the foundation of our national superstructure. 

The constituents of our human nature require a new class- 
ification and a more generous estimate. We are compounded 
of two factors—matter and spirit. The first should be ele- 
vated and dignified as an equal and co-partner of spirit. 
Matter and material forces are just as pure, as exalted, as 
spirit and spiritual forces. They are opposite faces of the 
same ultimate mystery, and throughout the universe they 
lare friendly and reciprocal in ail their manifestions. We do 
not need to be less material, but more spiritual. Neither the 
animal or spiritual nature in man requires suppression. or 
subordination, but adjustment and proper direction. The 
aim of development is a balance, an equilibrium between the 
material and spiritual forces inman. The race that is to be 
on this planet will be more strongly physical and yet more 
refined and spiritual than any types of men that have hith- 
erto existed. Strength and power will co-exist with spirit- 
ual delicacy and refinement. Our function is not to repress 
and crucify, but it is to conserve and train into noblest uses 
all we have. 


TuE* pollution of the rivers in England by sewage and the 
refuse of factories and mines, has become a very serious evil, 
and an effort wili be made during the next session of Parlia- 
ment to secure remedial legislation. The waters are some-~ 
times discolored by the discharges from mines to such an ex- 
tent as to render bathing impossible, and to ruin the salmon 
spawning beds. Manufacturers complain that their boilers are 
injured by vitriol discharged into the streams from which they 
take water. The numerous paper mills which pour their 
refuse into the rivers, poison the water and render it unfit 
for cattle to drink. The discharge of sewage matter into the 
rivers from the towns, has converted many streams which 
were formerly clear and pellucid into foul sewers. ` 


ALF. BURNETT, the American humorist, has met with great 
success in London, Eng., where he opened at Egyptian Hall 
on Monday evening, Sept. 14, and at once ingratiated himself 


in the favor of the audience. Evidence of this was afforded 
by the frequent applause which rewarded hig efforts to 
amuse, and is further attested by his re-engagement for a 
period of six weeks, by the management of the Egyptian 
which is one of the most popular halls of this class in the 
British metropolis. Flattering notices of Mr. Burnett and 
Miss Helen Nash, the lady artist who seconds his endeavors 
to entertain, are published in our exchanges, Itis probable 
that their return to America willbe delayed for a considers 
able period,-N, Y, Clipper.§ 
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VICTORIA C. WOODHULL 


‘Will lecture in Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, Friday 
evening, October 16th, at eight o'clock. Subject: ‘‘ What is 
True and What ‘False, Socially.” Admission, fifty cents. 
Reserved seats, seventy-five cents—to be obtained at the 
box-office of the hall, and at Covert’s news depot in the 
Continental Hotel. 


+O 
THE ULTIMATUM. 
FROM THE SPEECH ‘‘ TRIED AS BY FIRE.” 


Sexual freedom, then, means the abolition of prostitution 
both in and out of marriage; means the emancipation of 
woman from sexual slavery and her coming into ownership 
and control of her own body; means the end of her pecuni- 
ary depende»ce upon man, so that she may never even seem- 
ingly have to procure whatever she may desire or need by 
sexual favors; means the abrogation of forced pregnancy, 
of ante-natal murder, of undesired children: means the birth 
of love children only; endowed by every inherited virtue 
that the highest exaltation can confer at conception, by 
every influence for good to be obtained during gestation and 
by the wisest guidance and instruction on to manhood, in 
dustrially, intellectually and sexually. 

te 


OUR LECTURE SEASON. 


We are happy to be able to announce to our friends all 
over the country that we have returned from our trip to 
Europe refreshed and strengthened in health, and eager to 
re-enter the lecture-field in defense and advocacy of those 
truths which, we believe, must finally be the foundation for 
the salvation of the world from sorrow and suffering. The 
intense agitation of the social question through the discus- 
sion of the Beecher-Tilton Scandal has caused the thinking 
people to ask earnestly, “‘ What is to take the place of a 
social sysem which this scandal has shown to be tottering 
to age and decay ?” One of our principal efforts during the 
coming season will be satisfactorily and rationally to answer 
this question, and we feel warranted in saying in advance 
that when it is answered, all the doubts and fears of anarchy 
and confusion which now occupy the minds of the timorous, 
will be quickly dispelled, and the most conservative will be 
willing to acknowledge that it must be a happy change that 
will bring such aconsummation. Those who desire to effect 
engagements any wherein the United States should make 
early application, as our routes will be arranged several 
weeks ahead. 
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NEwsmEN.—Let our friends everywhere see to it that the 
Newsmen keep the WEEKLY on their counters, remembering 
that one of the largest and most prosperous businesses in 
London was built up solely through. the employment of per- 
sons to travel the city over, asking for its articles at every 
store. The WEEKLY is ‘‘ returnable” through the American 
News Co., so that Newsmen are perfectly safe in ordering a 
supply from that company, or from any of its agents or cor- 
respondents in any of the large cities, 
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THE NEW RELIGION—UNIVERSAL JUSTICE. 
No. IV. - 


In the analysis of existing conditions, pecuniary or other- 
wise, it is necessary constantly to keep in view the fact that 
we are in pursuit of the means that shall secure to every 
living person every right conferred by the law of his being. 
It is necessary to do this, because there are so many selfish 
interests, customs and laws in existence thal now interfere 
with these rights, that we are at all times liable to be diverted 
from our object, unless it is persistently and rigidly held in 
mind. Wehave said that no matter how sacred the relation, 
how time-honored the institution, how popular and seem- 
ingly satisfactory the custom or law, if they stand in the 
way of justice to any individual whatever they must be ex- 
punged from the new order of society that is soon to be 
ushered in. 

We say the new order of society, speaking after the man- 
ner of the times; it is not, however, an exact expression. A 
new order of society presupposes that something in exist- 
ence is to be succeeded by something else that is different. 
In this case it is not so, since there has never yet been any 
order of society. An order of society implies a common 
order for all that goes to make,up a common society. It is 
true that there have been, and that there are various orders 
in society; but in no sense whatever has there ever been a 
single order for all the world, nor can there be until such an 
order is instituted as will admit of the association of every 
living person upon an equal footing of rights, duties and 
privileges. The object of these inquiries is to find of what 
such an order must consist, and how it must be constructed. 

We desired to restate these objects just here, immediately 
before entering upon the consideration of a proposition, 
against which, it is probable, there will be arrayed almost 
universally the prejudices even of those who are accustomed 
to our methods of argument. These prejudices will be called 
forth, not so much because the subject involved is so widely 
different from various relevant propositions, but principally 
because the matters to be called in question have seldom been 
agitated. It seems to be so clear upon its face, that what- 
ever any person has produced by his own labor or talents 
is his own, absolutely, that it is folly to question it. Never- 
theless we do question and deny it, and lay to the charge of 
the general contrary acceptance by the world a very large 
proportion of the miseries and sufferings of the race; but it 
needs scarcely more than the statement merely of the prop- 
osition in another form to make it self-evident to every 
logical mind. 

But, before proceeding to this statement, let us go back to 
where the conclusion of the consideration of the first propo- 
sition left us. Relieved from the effects of all laws and 
customs which permit the acquisition of any wealth by any- 
body without rendering an equivalent, either in labor or in 
other wealth, mankind would occupy the earth, and be in- 
dividually possessed of certain powers and capacities for 
making use of its natural wealth, Each individual would 
have the right to make such use of his capacities for the pro- 
duction of wealth, and such use of the wealth produced as 
he should elect. Those who should be strong and accom- 
plished in muscle or mind could, of course, accomplish 
superior results over those who should be weak and uncultur- 
ed. It isevident that it would be a question of time only, when 
there should be an aristocracy of wealth developed, every 
whit as unjust in its relations as is that which now exists by 
right of law; and yet no one would have anything that he 
did not produce, or that he did not receive through an equit- 
able exchange. 

To show the injustice of this condition still more forcibly, 
let it be supposed that each individual, having the absolute 
right to the possession and use of his own products, should 
refuse absolutely to contribute any part of them to the main- 
tenance of those classes who, from various inabilities, should 
be entirely, or in part, incapacitated for productive labor. 
How would they subsist? Could it be said that, not haying 
the capacity to live independent of assistance, that they have 
no tight to live ? Scarcely. Could it be said that there 
should be general regulations whereby the whole should con- 
tribute to their support ?' No, because it is already proven 
that there can be no law enacted by which the labors of one 
may be taken and given to another, or to others. Then how 
shall the necessary provision be made? 

Have these indigent classes the right to be subsisted? Un- 
doubtedly yes! since they did not create themselves, and 
since they have no choice in the condition that produced 
their disabilities. And, if they have this right to live, it is 
clear that the products of the labor of others must be used by 
them. We take these classes as the extreme example. We 
say that a person born a cripple is entitled to live, and to be 
properly treated, and comfortably supported, and his life 
made as pleasant and happy as the circumstances will per- 
mit of his being. If this be true of the entirely helpless, and 
the principle just and right, is it not clear that the same prin- 
ciple must apply to all degrees of disability, from the zero to 
the general medium. And does it not follow as a necessary 
corollary that the possibilities of those for production who 
are above the medium standard must be devoted to the 
maintenance of those who are below the standard ? Nothing 
can be clearer than this. 

If every human being were born in exactly the same con- 
ditions—possessed of precisely the same prospective capa- 
cities, and those capacities should be equally developed and 
cultivated—so that when each person should arrive at 


mature age, he or she would be equal in ull respects, then 
the opposite to this might be setup. But such is not the 
case. No two persons are either born, or are developed and 
cultured under equal conditions, and, therefore, no two 
persons on arriving at adult age are equally capacitated. 
To arrive at justice, even pecuniarily then, it is necessary 
to go behind the fact of production, and inquire into the 
capacity for production, and how that capacity is acquired 
and determined. It is first required to learn that the strong 
man made himself strong, and the weak man himself weak, 
before we can say that itis just for the former to possess 
and use his products exclusively, while the latter suffers for 
the necessities of life. There is something more than mere 
pecuniary equity involved in the problems of life. Indeed, 
there can be no such thing as pecuniary justice until justice 
is established in that which produces wealth; and this leads 
us to the real question at issue. 


The only real point to be determined, or the fundamental 
and vital point, is : Of what, in regard to their capacities, 
physical, mental and moral, are human beings the result ? 
If this be once solved beyond all doubt, the first and an ab- 
solutely necessary step is taken toward the possibility of 
constructing an order of society in which justice can be 
rendered to each individual member. Asa general proposi- 
tion it is true that each individual isin every way a result 
of the condition of the parents and their surroundings at the 
time of conception ; of the condition and surroundings of 
the mother during gestation, and of the circumstances of 
growth, development and culture. As these are, so will the 
individual subject of them be when he shall arrive at adult 
and responsible age. Nobody can or willattempt to dispute 
this, and yet almost everybody denies the legitimate deduc- 
tions to be drawn from it. It is readily admitted that bad 
parents and worse rearing will make bad men and women; 
and, at the same time, the same persons who admit this will 
strenuously insist upon punishing the men and women thus 
born and reared if they behave badly among the people. 
Could there be anything more self-contradictory or illogical? 

The conditions which society enforce, and its own ignor- 
ance, produces a man with murderer stamped upon his face 
from birth. In the process of time he falls into-circum- 
stances where this inherited capacity is called into action, 
and he kills a fellow man. Society, ignoring the fact that 
he was made what he is by its own injustices and ignorance, 
ignominiously strangles him to death on the gallows. We 
will maintain as against the world that every such person thus 
barbarously killed suffers for the crimes that society has 
inflicted upon him, and not for any crime that he has com- 
mitted against society. It is legitimate and it is logical, 
and no amount of hair-splitting argumentation can make 
escape from it possible. 

We have used this extreme illustration out of its regular 
connection and order, purposely to impress most vividly 
that the various capacities for producing wealth which in- 
dividuals possess are in no case to be placed either to their 
merit or demerit. If one is highly gifted by nature and 
culture, and thereby has double the productive capacity that 
another has who is less gifted and less cultured, where is the 
merit of the former or the demerit of the latter? Neither 
has any existence except in the selfish imaginings of people, 
who have never been roused into a realization of the various 
injustices that prevail among mankind. 

It may be objected that this individual is indolent, and 
wont work, or that that person is careless, and spoils what- 
ever he attempts, and that such cases must form exceptions 
to, if indeed, they do not invalidate, the rule. Such 
objectors, before making any such inconsequent and hasty 
conclusion, must stop and consider that the indolence of the 
one and the carelessness of the other, which are offered as 
objections, are a part and parcel of the inherited or developed 
disabilities of which we have spoken, for the possession of 
neither of which can the individuals possessing them be held 
accountable. We must be consistent in all these inquiries, 
and, if we are so, we shall learn that the tendency to idle- 
ness is just as legitimately an inheritance asis a crippled con- 
dition of the body or mind. There are people so constituted 
that nothing but the severest needs will compel them to 
labor, while others experience a real pleasure in even ex- 
haustive efforts. Who shall judge between the two classes? 

Therefore, it will be found, let the subject be viewed from 
whatever stand-point, or in regard to whatever condition or 
relation, that there is no such thing as merit or demerit in 
the differences in capacity for the production of material 
wealth. To conclude otherwise would be no more con- 
sistent thanit would be to say that there is merit and demerit 
among the different grades of fruits upon the same or dif- 
ferent trees. All fruit is the result of the circumstances of 
the parent tree, and the external influences brought to bear 
upon it during the periods of growth, and when grown and 
ripened these results inkere. If the inheritance be poisonous, 
and any individual, or any number of individuals, places it 
in conditions where this poison is extracted, and it affects 
him or them, it could not well be said that the fruit is at 
fault. So it is with individuals. If their parent tree trans- 
mit poison of any kind to their composition, or if the in- 
fluences born of society in general corrupt or poison them 
in their growth, and afterward conditions are developed 
by which this poison or corruption is made to deleteriously 
affect other individuals, the fault ought not to, and cannot 
justly be, attributed to the unfortunate individuals who are 
really the victims in the worst sense of the term of the whole 
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Hence we hold that we have logically established the 
truth of our second proposition. To wit, that every person 
who, by virtue of superior strength, or culture, or skill, has 
produced more than the average amount of wealth, which 
he uses for his personal advantage, is a despot under the 
law of universal human justice; or, to state the matter dif- 
ferently, every person of whatever degree of capacity for 
producing wealth is, by the law of universal human justice, 
entitled to the same amount and kind of physical comfort, 
and to the same luxuries of life that are enjoyed by every 
other person. 
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SPIRITUALISM AND SOCIALISM. 


If there is anything in the professions of any of the yari- 
ous religious divisions of society that is specially 
illogical and inconsistent it is that phase so prevalent 
among so-called conservative Spiritualists of the 
irrelevancy of the two questions of Spiritualism 
and Socialism. They maintain stoutly—aye, bitterly—that 
the Sexual question isa side issue to Spiritualism, and of 
no importance when compared with Spiritualism per se; and 
we are denounced in strongest terms, in the most personal 
resolutions, as ‘‘ desiring to load Spiritualism with the dis- 
Sexuality may be disgust- 
ing to those who indulge in such resolutions and words; but 
we rejoice to say that, to us, it is the Civinest subject for 
consideration that the present offers to the race. We an- 
nounce it as axiomatic that those who regard the 
sexual question as disgusting or obscene are them- 
selves the subjects of disgusting and obscene sexual 
conditions or practices; and we want every one who 
has ever so said and so written, and all those who 
have so ‘‘resolved,” to understand that we mean them. 
“ To the pure in heart all things are pure,” is true absolutely, 
while those who are everlastingly prating about the depray- 
ity of those who advocate sexual freedom may as absolutely 
be set down as impure at heart, at least, in the direction of 
sex. 

To disprove the argument that the sexual question is a 
side issue to Spiritualism, it is requisite only to consider 
what Spiritualism involves. To say that Spiritualism con- 
sists of the fact that spirits communicate merely is the same 
as it would be to say of telegraphy that electricity communi- 
cates the thoughts of people. ‘To state that fact only is to 
announce that such a thing is possible, but electrical science 
teaches us how to do this perfectly. So must Spiritual 
science not only teach us how to communicate perfectly, but 
it must also teach us the conditions requisite in spirits and 
mortals to make the communications of importance to the 
happiness of the race. 

Now one of the most important and serious as well as sor- 
rowful things that we learn from spirits is the generally im- 
perfect conditions with which they entered the spirit life; 
and that their conditions are to them a perpetual hell, from 
which they cannot escape across the great gulf to heaven. 
Not any of the terribly conservative and virtuous Spiritual- 
ists will attempt to deny this fact, But what does this fact 
teach us? or does it teach nothing? Why,this simply: that the 
whole energy of this world should be directed to the effort 
to enter the next in as perfect a condition—as free from the 
undeveloped condition of humanity—as possible. This lesson 
requires of the honest and conscientious to inquire into the 
means to better the general conditions under which the 
race now passes to spirit life. Looking at the matter from 
this standpoint, a priori, we first look at man as he is about 
to pass over the boundary. He is then the réeSult, reasoning 
still @ priori, of his earth life, with all its surroundings and 
influences, internal and external; but this is not all by any 
means, since this life, since the influences and circumstances 
that have attended it, ailect the individual subject, for good 
or ill, as he or she is organized, while organization is almost 
wholly a pre-natal matter. 

So, then, if we regard the subject of Spiritualism with 
any reason at all, we come perforce to the conditions out of 
which the human organism is evolved. ‘The very first fact, 
then, that practical Spiritualism should consider, is that of 
the birth to the external world of the organism in which the 
spirit is to be developed toward its spirit-home. If it is desira- 
ble to have this organism perfect; if the development of the 
spirit depends at all upon the perfectness or imperfectness of 
itsmaterial habitation, then the subject of greatest moment is 
the birth of perfect children. Going backward still from 
this, it cannot be expected that perfect children will be born 
unless their period of gestation is properly conducted; and 
backward still to the most important thing of all—since, 
without it, proper gestation and proper birth and proper 
growth after birth, cannot correct its defects—proper con- 
ditions of conception; and this is wholly a question of the 
sexual relations. 

We affirm boldly that to this conclusion every consistent, 
reasonable Spiritualist must come, while they who deny it 
are theorists merely, wandering amid the clouds as blindly 
and foolishly as the most bigoted of the religious sects. In- 
deed, the bigotry of Spiritualists is a thousand times more 
to their confusion than is that of the old religionists, because 
their religious teachings are humanitarian, while those of the 
latter are exclusive, and that salvation depends upon things 
entirely separate from the physical body. Spiritualists who 
discard sexuality as a side issue occupy the same ground 
that religionists occupy, since they practically deny that sal- 
yation depends upon physical conditions, while the whole 


philosophy of Spiritualism teaches directly the reverse of this. 
Again, those Spiritualists who can see in the sexual ques- 
tion only a greater opportunity for license,are no less illogical 
than those to whom we have referred. We affirm that sex- 
ual freedom is required in order that the barriers to good 
acts may be removed—that people may be able to do betier 
than they can now do; not that they may only do worse. 
Total depravity we believe is not a technical part of the 
Spiritual theory, and if it is not, it will not do for Spiritual- 
ists to hold that the natural tendencies of the human race are 
toward the bad. If they are not in this direction, a removal 
of artificial barriers will permit the people, as a whole, to 
advance instead of to retreat. There might be instances in 
sexual freedom where individuals would go from bad to 
worse; but we want everybody to never forget that under 
the rule of freedom it would be impossible for men ever to 
debauch women against their wish and will, as is 
now done so widely in marriage. Sexual freedom 
means that mutual consent and desire is a pre- 
requisite to all sexual intercourse; and where these 
exist, we should like to have anybody show us where 
and how there is a natural right to prevent it by law, or to 
punish it where it occurs. These are vital questions, and 
arise directly from the rights of individual sovereiguty—the 
right to own and exercise the powers and functions of the 
body, free from the impertinent interference of third persons 
and parties; and if the Banner of Light, or any other 
paper which cares nothing for the terms ‘‘radical 
and conservative”. in reform, can show the world 
where it or anybody may acquire the right to pre- 
vent, by laws, any “libertinism or promiscuity” that 
would occur by the free consent of both parties, we should 
like to see the demonstration. It may bea sad thing that 
people are constructed with passions that submerge the so- 
called higher capacities; but it would be a still sadder one 
to have it proven that there exists a power, resident any- 
where, that has the right to spy over, and to interfere with, 
the sexual relations of any where mutual consent is their basis, 
Everybody that pleases to do so may ‘‘file all the caveats” 
they please against the ‘‘ pernicious influence ” of iibertinism 
and promiscuity. We have never failed to say, in the 
strongest possible language, that, ‘‘as understood by the 
masses,” they lead down to death and misery; but what we 
object to is, making them the subject of law instead of educa- 
tion; and that is all that any free lover objects to. Nobody 
ought to object to anybody else being at liberty to advocate 
their highest conceptions upon any subject for the consider- 
ation of others; but everybody ought to object to anybody’s 
being compelled by law to obey anybody’s highest ideas re- 
lating to sex or to anything else. Itis this ‘‘dragooning” 
of the people into compulsory observance of that merely le- 
gal purity and chastity which is entirely divorced from 
natural conditions to which we object, and everybody else, 
who has a right conception of individual rights, will 
also object; not by silent acquieseence, but in tones and 
words not to be misunderstood. 


We are at a loss to undersiand what the Banner may mean 
when it says: ‘‘ We do not now speak because of ‘dragoon- 
ing’ from any source whatever.” Who has been attempt- 
ing to dragoon the dear, good old Banner, that has discarded 
the discussion of the s)cial question almost wholly for a 
year or more, into speaking upon that subject? and who 
would have known that any such attempt had been made if 
it had not ‘‘yielded a point,” and given some very salutary 
words upon this question? It cannot possibly have refer- 
ence to the WEEKLY when it makes such an unwitting ad- 
mission. To be sure, we remember having had occasion to 
call the attention of our readers to the fact that the Banner 
had spoken emphatically against free love, without the 
qualification which it now adds, and had said that it advo- 
cated something more stringent in our social relations than 
marriage even. We thought this so very emphatic that it 
would be taken as a favor if we were to give it all the 
currency possible. Itis very unkind of the Banner to ac- 
cuse us of ‘‘dragooning” it, if it did refer to us when it printed 
that word. Indeed, we did not mean to attempt to dragoon the 
very respectably conducted Banner into any decla- 
ration of social principles, while to hold them is to 
invite an adverse public opinion; and if it had the slightest 
doubt about the intention cf the article we refer to, we beg 
it to no longer credit us with any thought other than to 
quote the exact language of the Banner upon the social 
question, without drawing any conclusion other than what 
was inevitable from that language. 


We fear, however, that the logic of the Banner will not at 
all times stand analysis. For instance, ın the two columnsand 
è half editorial which it was not dragooned into printing on 
the social question, after it had been silent for so many 
months, it says: 2 

“That a great, grand truth underlies the principles advo- 
cated by Victoria C. Woodhull and her coadjutors none will 
deny. In fact, there are times when she gives utterance to 
views which must strike according (?) strings in many 
hearts who(?) have pondered the sexual question, and have 
seen the injustice which—by reason of human imperfections 
rather than imperfections of the marriage system itself—has 
attached itself to the wedded state, as now existing in so- 
ciety.” 

That the injustice which any system produces can be at- 
tributed to its subject’s imperfections rather than to the er- 
rors of the system itself, is a new, a strange and we believe 
a pernicious doctrine—one under which all the systems, re- 


ligious, political and industrial, of the past would, and all 
that may come in the future may, be justified. Were the 
injustices of Negro Slavery a result of the physical imper- 
fections of the slaves, or were they inherent in the system it- 
self? Were the injustices of the Spanish Inquisition a result of 
the religious imperfections of those who suffered, or did they 
belong to the Inquisition? Of course, had the negroes been 
perfectly docile, and had nobody objected to the doc- 
trines of the Church, no suffering would, in either case, have 
attended the continued enforcement of those institutions. 
But, unhappily for the Banner's logic, people in all ages of 
the world have entertained the idea that they have a right to 
think for themselves and to labor for themselves; and un- 
happily, also, for the Banner’s logic, as applied to marriage, 
people stiil entertain the idea that they own their own sexual 
system by a higher and diviner right than any law can have 
that can be framed to deprive them of this ownership; and 
more are beginning to assert it. 

We, however, gratefully acknowledge the reference which 
the Banner makes to our intentions and purposes. Unlike 
many of its readers, and knowing us perhaps better than most 
of thena, it refuses to join the set who cannot imagine that 
any one can advocate sexual freedom for any other purpose 
than because it gives a greater opportunity for license. The 
truth is, that freedom for people to determine their own 
sexual relations will forever do away with the possibility of 
license. Marriage only is license, and when woman is placed, 
industrially, where she will no longer be compelled to barter 
her sexual favors, either in marriage or otherwise, for pecu- 
niary considerations, there will be no such thing as libertin- 
ism and promiscuity in the only sense in which these terms 
are a reproach to humanity. There will always be different 
grades of sexual instinct and power; but when persons are left 
free to adjust their own relations, they will be as hai moni- 
ously arranged as freedom, religiously, has permitted the 
different sects to adjust themselves; and the different indi- 
viduals of the different sects to live together in peace and 
harmony. The Banner believes that we are moved by these 
motives; and we again gratefully acknowledge this depar- 
ture from the usual cant of the ‘‘ virtuous,” who think the 
social question a disgusting and obscene subject to discuss. 
© 


CLERICAL THUNDERBOLTS. 

There are other clergymen besides Beecher who are given 
to perpetrating breaches of etiquette from the pulpit, some 
of whom, perhaps, equal, if they do not rival, this now 
world-renowned divine in the breadth of their peculiarities, 
Beecher talks about the blear-eyed Jew, Paul, and of knock- 
ing the bottom out of hell; but hear what Rev. George 
Dawson, the celebrated English divine, who is now travel- 
ing in this country lecturing upon ‘The Wives of Great 
Men,” recently said in Freemason Hall, London, when he 
was speaking about a Unitarian Convention. In his re- 
marks about what Unitarianism needs to give it life he said, 
among other things it needed nothing so much as ‘‘a little 
wholesome vulgarity;” and again, of aprominent church in 
the same city, where the Ten Commandments are printed in 
large letters upon its walls, that, “‘ One of the first things 
the Churches ought to do is to burn those Commandments,” 

It is also well known that almost the whole of Spurgeon’s 
notoriety comes of his being given to the same kind of de- 
partures from the well-established rules of religious decorum. 
In a recent sermon to his own congregation, he is reported 
to have said: ‘‘ And those of you who labor for your live- 
lihood complain of the high price of mutton, for which you 
have to pay ten pence per pound, while I offer you the Lamb 
of God for nothing, and you refuse to have it.” 

But something a little more nearly related to our own pur- 
poses is reported of another clergyman much nearer home, 
The Rey. Mr. Muchmore,in the Presbyterian Church at Nine- 
teenth and Green streets, Philadelphia, in speaking of the 
curses to Christianity, said: ‘‘ The worst curse from which 
Christianity suffers is that arising from the efforts to be re- 
spectable, and the worst curse of this Church is respect- 
ability.” 


Some of the Conservatives among Spiritualists make a 
terrible hue and cry because we have so much to say about 
respectability having become a disease among them. To 
such we recommend the timely words of this fearless divine. 
We also call attention to a lengthy editorial, which we re- 
print in another column, from a leading paper of the same 


-city upon the same subject. 


-r 


IT'S ALL A MUDDLE! 


Under the Catholic regime, which elevates marriage to the 
dignity of a sacrament, and which does not aduit of divorce 
save on very distinctly specified grounds, some chance is 
given to women who are so unwise as to desire to supple- 
ment the bond of love with the bond of law. We say un- 
wise, for the woman who demands any church’s or any 
magistrate’s aid to secure her fiancee to herself solus, ex- 
presses, in so doing, doubts of her power and of his truth- 
fulness; and the natural result of the expression of such 
doubts, does, in many instances, only evoke that unfaithful- 
ness which all marriage laws were invented vainly to pre- 
vent. But, under Protestant rulings, which take all the 
shapes of Proteus and are as changeful as the colors of 
chameleons, woman has little chance of obtaining justice 
either by love or law. Every one knows that in this coun- 


try there are-no laws so much dishonored as those of 
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- that the defendant pay the plaintiff $50 of the cost of this 
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marriage. Itis only fitting that such should be the case. | mentioned, or indeed for the law on most subjects connected 
The main reason why such have ever been imposed in any | with marriage, we have long since, with regard to it, arrived 
country and under any form of religion, has been in order | at poor Stephen Blackpool’s conclusion—viz., that ‘‘It’s all 
to foster invidious distinctions between woman and man, | a muddle!” 

mainly for the purpose of circumscribing the personal 
sovereignty of the former. But our intent is, in this article; 
to show how doctors differ with regard to the signification 
of the same, and to prove how one-sexed and unjust they 
are as regards their application. We shall base the com- 
ments we propose to make on the following article which 
contains the rulings of two judges on the question of 
woman’s ante-marriage incontinency. It is taken from the 
N: Y. Times: : 


“Judge Westbrook, of the Supreme Court of this State, 
sitting at Special Term in Albany on July 9, disposed of the 
divorce suit of Henry G. Waldron, of Waterford, vs. Martha 
E. Waldron. Henry was introduced to the young lady in 
September, 1873, at the house of her mother, and the acquaint- 
ance subsequently ripened into an engagement. Unpleasant 
rumors coming to his ears he sought an explanation, and she 
finally succeeded in convincing him that the rumors were 
groundless. The parties were married November 17, and the 
next day Henry turned to his home, while the new-made 
bride returned to the residence of her parents in Massachu- 
setts. The cause of this sudden separation was explained 
when on the 2d of February she gave birth to a child. Henry 
then commenced an action for divorce, on the grounds that 
the marriage had been procured by the fraudulent represen- 
tations on the part of the woman. The matter was duly 
referred, and the woman herself responded to a subpcena 
and gave her testimony in the matter. She testified that for 
two or three years before she met Waldron she had main- 
tained an improper intimacy with one Nelson Crane of Co- 
hoes. On this showing Judge Westbrook granted an order 
in the following terms: ` 

“ ‘On motion of John H. Atkinson, attorney for plaintiff: 
Ordered, That the marriage between the said plaintiff, Henry 
G. Waldron, and the defendant, Martha E. Waldron, was 
obtained by the fraud of the defendant, and the same is 
utterly null and void and is hereby dissolved, and the par- 
ties, plaintiff and defendant, are free from the obligation of 
marriage with each other. It is further adjudged that the 
infant child of said parties be committed to defendant, and 


As the men declared that they were not married to these 
girls they were permitted to depart in peace, while the girls 
were turned over to the police! That these rascals could 
thus betray these ignorant girls is proof enough that their 
story about the girls having sought them out is false; but 
we suppose when the public excuses such conduct on the 
part of the popular preacher it must not be expected to con- 
demn it in circus performers when ‘“‘ girls thrust their affec- 
tions upon them unsought.” Weare not in favor of mob 
law under any circumstances, but if there ever was a case 
where two villains deserved to have been whipped, naked, 
through the streets, because there was no law to take cog- 
nizance of their conduct, we think this was one in point. 

To whatever end these unfortunate girls may come, how- 
ever, they ought not to be condemned—only to be pitied. 
The direct responsibility for their disgrace before the world 
rests with their mothers, who failed to perform their duties 
as mothers to them. It is more than likély, however, that 
these mothers will spurn them from their doors if they 
ever attempt to return. In the general sense, however, we 
ought not to condemn these mothers too severely. Behind 
them is the great social world which insists upon enforcing 
just those conditions and customs and laws which require 
that mothers shall rear their daughters in ignorance and 
refuse to them all knowledge upon sexual matters. When- 
ever we speak to the public from the rostrum we never fail 
to call the attention of mothers to these things, nor to warn 
their daughters of the shoals upon which they are liable to 
be wrecked. It is safe to say that, had these mothers or 
these daughters been constant readers of the WEEKLY for 
the last two years, this terrible calamity had never fallen 
upon their houses and families. Now, if anybody should 
be imprisoned on account of this affair, the circus performers 
and the mothers of the girls are the proper persons. 


mD 


DOG-INTERESTEDNESS. 


— HHO 
A MILD REMONSTRANCE. 


The Spiritualist at Work, shorn of half its glory, is now 
published at Chicago. In defining its position on ‘‘ The 
Social Question,” it thus speaks of Victoria O. Woodhull: 

We never saw Mrs. Woodhull but once, and then only for 
five minutes. We never voted for her; ‘‘was” her bitter 


opponent, and “am ” still her opponent in all her views per- 
taining to the social or the sexual relations. 


‘We, who are interested in the WEEKLY, are accustomed 
to meet with attacks of all kinds, and, as we neither ask 
nor give quarter, must expect now and then to be roughly 
treated. But we have a right to object when an innocent 
person of the name of Lindley Murray is dragged into our 
own proper quarrel and very cruelly maltreated, if not ab- 
solutely murdered, as in the foregoing extract. At the same 
time we are glad that we do not suffer ‘‘solus.” In another 
part of the same article we find that the proprietor of the 
Religio - Philosophical Journal is similarly misused. It 
appears that Mr. Jones asked Mr. Wilson to define his posi- 
tion on the social question. We are then told that 


Mrs. Wilson was present. Turning to Mr. Jones she 
answered, with a vii in her voice, saying: ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Jones, 
I think it is high time that you, as well as every other man, 
defined ‘their’ position on the social question. = 


Thearticle then instructs us that ‘‘Mr. Jones winced sharply 
under this sharp blow from Farmer Mary;” and we think 
that if he had any respect for our language he had reason to 
exhibit some suffering under the infliction. 

But probably many of our readers will desire to know the 
position of the Spiritualist at Work on the social question. 
Here it is as given by its editor and proprietor: 

Question No. 1.—Are you in favor of a community life? 
We answer, no. We fully believe in the monogamic law of 
marriage, and the family compact or circle, as the only true 
social relation. 

Question No. 2.—Are you a believer in the promiscuity of 
the sexes? We answer, no, and in all our speeches, reyela- 
tions, or writings you cannot find one word warranting this 
question, or that we advocate promiscuity or sensualism. 

There is the platform of that paper on the social ques- 
tion. No community life and no promiscuity of the sexes; 
to those positions the Spiritualist at Workis pledged. What 
abstruse meaning may lie hidden under the phrase “ pro- 
miscuity of the sexes ” we leave to our readers to determine, 
but if it signifies that individuals are to change their sexes 
occasionally, we also shall object to that arrangement. 

He 
THE JUSTICE AND GALLANTRY OF MEN AND 
THEIR LAWS. 


action.” ’ “ 

It is a well-settled rule of the ecclesiastical law, which has 
been followed in this country, that ante-nuptial incontinence 
alone is no ground for divorce. Ina leading case in Massa- 
chugetts (3 Allen, 605) Chief Justice Bigelow said: 

“No misconception as to the character, fortune, health or 
temper, however brought about, will support.an allegation of 
fraud on which a dissolution of the marriage contract, when 
once executed, can be obtained in a court of justice. Noth- 
ing can void it which does not amount to a fraud in the 
essentialia of the marriage relation. And as mere inconti- 
nence in a woman prior to her entrance into the marriage 
contract, not resulting in pregnancy, does not necessarily 
prevent her from being a faithful wife or from bearing to her 
husband the pure offspring of hig loins, there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for holding misrepresentation or conceal- 
ment on the subject of chastity to be such a fraud as to afford 
a valid ground for declaring a consummated marriage void.” 

On the other hand the rule applied by Mr. Justice West- 
brook, that a marriage may be declared void for ante-nuptial 
pregnancy of the defendant by a stranger, existing at the 
time of the marriage with the plaintiff, is sustained in this 
country by authorities in California and Ohio as well as in 
Massachusetts. The leading case arose in California, and 
was decided hy Mr. Jsutice Field, now of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He declared (13. Calif. R., 87) that the 
concealment of the defendant’s pregnancy operated as a 
grave fraud upon her husband, because his contract was with 
and for her, and referred to no other person, much less in- 
cluded a child of bastard blood,whose birth in wedlock would 
not only impose burdens upon the plaintiff but also clothe 
the child with legal rights which the husband could not have 
anticipated in marrying, as he did, in ignorance of the de- 
fendant’s true condition. According to the same distin- 
guished Judge, “a woman, to be marriageable, must at the 
time be able to bear children to her husband, and a repre- 
sentation to this effect is implied in the yery nature of the 
contract.” There are intimations in the books, however, 
that a marriage would not be annulled where the husband, 
knowing of the existence of the unborn child, married 
under the mistaken impression that it was his own. 

We believe that instances have occurred in this State where 
the husband has applied to the courts to have the marriage 
annulled because his wife, previous to marriage, had given 
birth to an illegitimate child some years before he made her 
acquaintance. However, uo case of the kind is to be found 
in the law reports. 


Man, solus, has a difficult task to perform when he under- 
takes to make laws for woman. It is so in the instances be- 
fore us. From them we get the following rulings: 

1. Incontinence (with result in futuro) is good cause for 
divorce. 

2, Incontinence (without result) is not good cause for 
divorce. 

Here is richness. Let the barren rejoice and be glad, for 
under man’s law it is a punishable crime to be prolific. 
Healthy, child-bearing women, if they marry under certain 
circumstances, commit a fraud; ‘‘mere incontinence,” as 
Chief Justice Bigelow very properly calls it, in unhealthy 
impotent women is no cause for divorce. Thus man’s law 
pays a premium for imbecility. 

But we take exception to Justice Field’s ruling. Under it 
widows will have to wait nine months previous to re-marry- 
ing, if “a woman, to be marriageable, must at the time 
be able to bear children to her husband;” for we presume 
that Justice Field’s ruling refers to the present and not to 
past time. But what shall we say of the statement that— 
‘There are intimations in the (law) books, however, that a 
marriage would not be annulled where the husband, know- 
ing of the existence of the unborn child, married under the 

‘mistaken impression that it was his own ”—except that in 
such instances man’s law offers a premium for deception, 

But the WEEKLY is a conservative paper and does not like 
to dilate upon the follies of the male sex. We are, there- 
fore, glad to compliment the generosity exhibited by man 
and man’s law in the last paragraph. We thank heaven that 
a woman, who has committed the legal crime of having had | of women ought to sting all womanhood into rebellion, and 
a child previous to her marriage, can hold a husband by | women ought to meet and declare solemnly that they will 
law, for we are told ‘‘no case to the contrary has been} hold no further sexual intimacy with men until this in- 

found in the law reports.” We feel grateful to man for this | famous injustice is wiped from the statute books of the 
s‘letup” on the women; as for the other rulings, above- | country, 


It is good to be’merciful. The bible says—the merciful 
man is merciful to his beast, but that is no reason that Chris- 
fians should stop there. Many a jockey loves his horse, and 
many a huntsman his hound, and there is no harm in their 
so doing. The late Thomas Corwin, in a tale he told to the 
Brooklynites, carried the above idea still further. It was 
rather smutty, but the brethren and sisters of that city, made 
no objection to that part of it, and why should the WEEKLY ? 
He said that—‘“‘a neighbor of his,-who was a mcnomaniac, 
took a very singular fancy. He believed that he was in the 
family way. His friends tried to combat the notion, but 
vainly. At length, a doctor was called in, who, perceiving 
that it was best to humor his patient, declared ‘‘that he 
was perfectly correct in his surmise, and that he would like 
to examine him with regard to his condition.” He did so, 
and then declared that ‘‘he would be confined on the third 
day of March next.’” When the day came, the doctor, who 
thought it best to be on hand, and had received many letters 
earnestly reminding him of his duty, went forth to visit his 
patient. When about half way, he remembered that he had 
nothing that would represent a baby, and, seeing’a wood- 
chuck .on his route, he secured it and put it in his pocket. 
When he arrived, he found everything ready for him, and his 
patient in bed apparently suffering intense pain. ‘‘ Be patient 


We do not know when we have seen an account of a more 
outrageous proceeding than the following, which we clip from 
the Albany (N. Y.) Zimes - 


INFATUATED WITH Crrous PrrrorMERS.—Another ex- 
ample is given of the manner in which silly young girls are 
sometimes infatuated by the glitter and tinsel surrounding a 
circus life. A few days ago the Great Eastern Circus, in its 
peregrinations about the country, called at the village of 
Gloversville, Fulton County, N. Y., and two performances 
were given there. At the evening performance two girls, 
Mary Smith and Elsie Reid, young daughters of two of the 
most respectable and wealthy families of the village, visited 
the show and became infatuated with two of the persons 
connected withit. The girls found a means of communicat- 
ing with the objects of their affections, and when the circus 
departed from Gloversville for other places, it was followed 
in-a few days by the girls. Yesterday it came to this city, 
and with it came the girls. About two o’clock this morning 
the girl Reid entered the Adams House with one of the men 
in question, who, she said, was her husband, and engaged a 
bed. They were accommodated; and in afew moments the 
girl Smith, accompanied by another man, entered, said she 
was from the Eldridge House, wanted to see her sister, and 
engaged another bed. This pair were also accommodated. 
A third person, whom it is alleged is also connected with the 
circus, was observed by Mr. Brayton attempting to clandes- 
tinely get to the rooms of the parties. Mr. Brayton ‘smelled 
a mice,” ejected the person from the house, and this morn- 
ing, as the men declared they were not married to the girls, 
he allowed them to depart, and, arresting the girls, took 
them before Justice Clute, on the charge of being common 
prostitutes, After an examination the Justice committed 
them to jail for a further examination, which will take place 
to-morrow morning. This is done to give time to the rela- 
tives of the girls to come to this city and reclaim them. If 
they do not, the girls will probably be sent to the peniten- 
tiary for one year. 


“These girls if not reclaimed by their parents will prob- 
ably be sent to the pentientiary for one year as common 
prostitutes.” What a text is this upon which to discuss 
that phase of the social question which relates to the en- 
forced ignorance that is maintained in the reaming and edu- 
cation of children upon sexual matters! Who is there that 
imagines that either of these girls had received any instruc- 
tion at all about their sexual organs and functions? Is it to 
be supposed for a moment that either of their mothers ever 
informed them of the probable consequences of sexual in- 
timacy with men? No; the idea that these girls under the 
rearing that they ought to have had would have sought out 
these circus performers and have left home and friends, 
when they-knew what it would ultimately end in, is simply 
preposterous. What did they know about the law which 
makes the gratification of a natural passion criminal in 
woman, while the men with whom they consort are not 
involved? This legal insult which men thrust in the faces 


be over.” Then, after a while, taking the wood-chuck out 
of his pocket and placing it in the arms of the afflicted mono- 
maniac, ‘‘ there, Tom,” said he, ‘‘I told you it would soon be 
over, “there is your baby.” The man revived slightly at 
the words, and, after gazing upon it, replied, ‘‘ Well, it is 
not a very well-formed little one, but it’s mine, Doctor, and 
I ought to love it.” The Wagon Boy of Ohio, likened the 
democratic party to the hero of the above story, and “ squat- 
ter sovereignty” to the baby. We have introduced it here 
in order to.assert that there is no reason why a man should 
not take a fancy to a wood-chuck if he pleases, whether he 
be the mother of it or not. 

We are led to these reflections, from reading the following 
report, which appeared in the N. Y. Herald, of Oct. 9, 1874: 


A novel scene was enacted in the Court of Special Sessions 
yesterday morning. The case of Charles W. Walker, charged. 
with cruelty to a dog in working the same in a cider mill, 
which has been postponed several times on account of the 
illness of the defendant, at last came up for disposition. The 
first witness called was James F. Goodridge. He testitied 
that on the 18th of last month he visited the premises corner 
of Houston street and Broadway, and there saw a dog work- 
ing what he understood to be a cider mill; that the brute’s 
neck was abraded and bleeding, and he looked apparently 
exhausted. The next witness was Recorder Hackett. His 
Honor said he had seen the dog working; saw him look dis- 
tressed; his breathing was quick and heavy, his tongue pro- 
truded, and there were many other appearances of suffering. 

“ Have you had much experience of dogs?’ asked counsel 
for the defense. 

“ Yes,” replied the Recorder. ‘I have owned about three 
hundred, from a Newfoundland down to a black and tan.” 

“ And how did you treat them ?”’ 

“ Well, I played with them, fondied, caressed them, hunted 
with them, and so forth.” 

“ And do you think there was any cruelty in the {rans- 
action spoken of ?”’ 

“ I think there was.” 

Ex-Mayor Hall was next called. He said, in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Was he a citizen?” that it was a question of law. 
He had not registered yet, but hoped to before the books 
were closed. He was not in the cider mill, but was on the 
premises upon which the mill was run; he thought the dog 
was cruelly treated from the indication of fatigue aud ex- 
hanstion which he saw on the animal as he passed by the 
place. 

Ex-Mayor Daniel F. Tiemann was called for the defense, 
and testified that the dog could not have been very cruelly 
treated, as the weight of the dog run the mill, or at least it 
did so in his i alae days, 

Mr. M, P, Walker, the prisoner's brother, testified positively 


Tom,” said the doctor, after examining him, ‘it will soon ` 
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that there never was an abrasion upon the dog’s neck under 
the collar. . The father of the defendant stated that they had 
used dog power for over twelve years, and for grinding apples. 
It was now in general use throughout the country, and that 
their dogs were so fond of working the mill that they had to 
keep them chained to prevent them from doing it outside of 
working hours. 

After the examination of other minor witnesses, the case 
was submitted to the Court, and Walker was found guiity 
and fined $25. 

Only consider, a Recorder and two ex-Mayors testifying 
in-the case of a misused dog, and then say if we err in coin- 
ing the word, ‘‘dog-interestedness,” in order to depict so 
grand a case of humanity and civilization. True, there is 
some disagreement in their statements. Recorder Hackett 
and ex-Mayor Hall appear to pity the animal; they plead its 
distressed condition; its manifest misery and its terrible ex- 
haustion; whilst ex-Mayor Tiemann denies the alleged cruel 
treatment, and asserts that the dog, considering it was a 
working animal, led as good a life as such a dog ought to 
expect to live. 

Unquestionably, the case has been brought forward under 
the auspices of Mr. Bergh, the friend of the lower orders of 
the animal creation. We have no objection to his causing 
the claims of dogs and horses to be respected, or of hedge- 
hogs and rattlesnakes, if he pleases to defend them also. We 
also know that, in one case, he protected an ill-used child, 
and apologized to the public for so doing, promising, we 
believe, not so to offend any more. But inacity where four 
hundred thousand human beings live sweltering in tenement 
houses, breeding physical and moral pestilences, and thou- 
sands of ragged and ill-Ced children are petitioning for public 
aid with more than the eloquence of a Cicero, we have a 
right te object to ‘“‘dogology” until their cases are attended 
to; otherwise, we shall consider them justified in altering 
the refrain of the old song, and greeting one another in the 
streets with the words, 

“ Oh, Kaiser! don’t you want to “be” a dorg?” 

Alas! it is with us now as it was in Judea at the time of 
the great Nazarene. Our rulers pay tithe of mint, anise and 
cummin, but neglect the weightier matters of the law, jus- 
tice, mercy and righteousness. We do not say that mercy 
to inferior animals is not a virtue to be cherished, but we 
beg for mercy to suffering humanity first. In a city whose 
death-rate is always considerebly more than its birth-rate, 
where over one hundred thousand married couples are child- 
less, and in which the committals for crime yearly number 
one-tenth of its whole population, something else requires 
the attention of our city magistrates, of-greater importance 
than either pigeons, horses, or even dogs. 

> +—~ 


PALAVER. 


The New York Graphic thus discusses the social question. 

Our readers will perceive that it commences with admit- 
ting that it now ‘‘agitates the community.” Thanks for that, 
it is a step gained, and an important one. Like Themis- 
tocles, the great Athenian, we say to the public—“‘ Strike, 
but hear!” This is the article alluded to: 


It is strange how almost every point in the great social 
question that now agitates the community touches directly 
on the cardinal principles of morality. It brings up most of 
the problems of social ethics for consideration. It puts the 
marriage relation in a variety of new lights. The position of 
home in modern society and the duties of husbands and 
wives are discusséd with new zest in all circles. Mr. Tilton’s 
reply to Beecher raises another topic. He has been severely 
criticised for forgiving his wife and continuing to live with 
her. He responds by saying that he knows of only one 
morality. What is right and pardonable for man is right and 
pardonable for woman also. A woman should not be con- 
demned for doing what men do with impunity. 

This is diametrically opposed to the current opinion of 
society. It certainly seems unjust, as the prominent advo- 
cates of woman’s rights have stoutly maintained, to condemn 
women for sins which men commit with impunity. But it is 
a question whether the moral standards of the sexes are not 
different after all, and whether the average sentiment of 
society is not founded on a sound basis. The typical woman 
and the typical man are widely different beings. The passive 
virtues obtain in the former, the active in the latter. Man 
represents courage, but woman embodies chastity. The old 
Roman virtue represented strength, vigor, honesty, upright- 
ness—qualities peculiarly masculine. The traits most ad- 
mired in woman were purity, gentleness, refinement, grace. 
Cowardice, meanness, treachery, are unmanly; coarseness 
and unchastity are unwomanly. The difference in nature 
creates a different ideal and standard of judgment for the 
two sexes, and explains the difference in the -verdict pro- 
nounced on their misconduct. Then, too, woman is the cus- 
todian of home. The lapses of man, however dishonorable 
to himself, do not necessarily wrong another man or society 
at large. But the misconduct of a wife may bring another’s 
child into her husband’s home, and thus strike a fatal blow 
at its integrity. The old instinct which led men to desire the 
perpetuation of their familes and sacrifice everything for the 
sake of their offspring, impelled them to build every barrier 
and bulwark they could devise for the protection and purity 
of their homes. Everything depended on the honor of the 
wife. The present feeling, which lays far more stress on the 
purity of woman than of man, has its root in the necessity of 
the case and the reason of things. Any lowering of the moral 
standard, any loosening of the girdle on woman’s part, would 
be destructive of home and subversive of civilization. 

It is a compliment to woman to judge her by ahigher stand- 
ard of purity than man. And the friends of the sex will 
think twice before lowering the standard. What is wanted 
is not to judge woman by the lower and looser code of morals 
that is applied to men, but to lift men up to that plane of 
purity and moral elevation where they wili judge themselves 
and each other by the highest moralrules. Mr. Tilton showed 
great kindness and magnanimity in his treatment of an er- 
ring woman. His conduct does credit to his heart. But the 
ethics of sentiment do not stand the test of the critical judg- 
ment. The sober common-sense of mankind, founded on the 
experience of ages, is essentially sound in its verdicts, and its 
seeming injustice usually has the sanction of truth.—N. Y. 
Graphic. 


Even Christians will reject the doctrine that there are two 
moral standards applicable to the different sexes, at least un- 
til the new version of the old Bible is issued. As to the 
compliment the Graphic, well representing man, proffers to 


woman, viz, ‘‘to judge her bya higher standard of purity 
than man,” on the part of woman we respectfully decline it. 
To usit is both unsound and absurd. The sexes rise and 
fall together. If man is now in a most debased state sexually, 
it is because he has hounded woman first into the pit, and 
she has dragged him down too. Take off the oppression of 
ridiculous and one-sided laws, and we shall soon see a re- 


generated social and sexual world. 
PDs 


A CASE IN POINT. 


Elsewhere in this paper is republished. the article from the 
Graphic to which the following communication is an adden- 
dum. In commenting on it we noted and condemned the 
false ruling which oppresses women by demanding from 
her, not a greater moral purity, but a greater degree of un- 
natural sexual continence than it demands from her comple- 
ment—man. The following letter shows that within a week 
advantage has been taken of the same position, not, we be- 
lieve, for woman’s benefit, but because it is flattering to the 
pride and tyranny of man. 

THE MORAL ESTIMATE. 
To the Editor of the Daily Graphic: 

It so happened that just after reading the article entitied 
“The Moral Estimate ” in Saturday’s Daily Graphic, a friend 
brought ‘me the account of the Perkins tragedy in Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Perkins, it will be remembered, says in his state- 
ment that he himself had been unfaithful to his marriage 
vow, but that when he found that his wife had done the same 
thing, of course a separation between them was inevitable. 

Now my friend expressed great indignation at this, and 
thought it highly unjust that the man should consider the 
offense unpardonable in a woman and not unpardonable in 
himself. But, asthe Daily Graphic says, was he not paying 
ths highest possible compliment to the woman? He felt that 
the slightest stain upon her was a matter of supreme im- 
portance. He thus placed her on a plane far above his own. 

The incident, perhaps, is a trivial one, but it was so apropos 
of your article that I thought I would write it to you. 

MERCHANT. 


There is no law, ecclesiasticai or civil, which admits a 
difference in the degree of guilt between the husband and 
the wife, above-quoted, and we defy the clergy or the 
lawyers to produce one. Judged even by the ruling of the 
Nazarene, a man guilty of adultery has no right to punish a 
woman who has offended (if it be an offense) in a similar 
manner. Woman has no reason to feel grateful ‘‘ for the 
highest possible compliment” which treats what is called 
“a stain upon her as a matter of extreme importance.” 
Such a false and shameless discrimination between the sexes 
in the matter of punishment for similar offenses was never 
invented in order to confer honor upon woman, but to 
foster and feed the jealousy and selfish lust of man. In 
these days women are beginning to be aware of that fact, 
and do not desire the longer continuance of invidious dis- 
tinctions between women and men with regard to inconti- 
nence, adultery, prostitution or any other of the sexual 
aberrations. : 


> r+ 
VICTORIA C. WOODHULL IN PORTLAND, ME. 

This famous lady, on the Ist inst, addressed an audience of 
over a thousand people, in which the best intelligence of the 
place was represented, in City Hall for the use of which 
our city officials compelled her to pay twenty-five dollars 
more than the regular price. Was it because she is a woman? 
Whether it was or was not, shame on them. 

Her friends here were pleased to observe the close attention 
paid to her remarks which occupied an hour and a half of 
rapid, graceful and earnest delivery, compelling every one, 
however much they might dissent from her views, to accord 
her the praise of being a most eloquent speaker as wellasa 
refined and cultured lady. = 

She handled her subject “The True and Faise in Society” 
in a fearless manner, denouncing the false in most scathing 
terms, and portraying the true in the holiest and most beau- 
tiful imagery. She gave every one something to think of, 
and we venture to assert that hundreds left the hall better 
men and better women, for having listened to this much 
slandered but irrepressible woman, whose advice every 
mother will do well to reflect upon and put in practice. 

Prejudice against her died an easy death in her winning 
presence, and we prophecy that in the future, Victoria C. 
Woodhull will be a welcome and popular speaker whenever 
she chooses to return to Portland. Bonny. 


[The State Sentinel, Trenton, N. J., October 9, 1874.1 
WOODHULL AND CLAFLIN. 


Our sanctum was honored yesterday by a very pleasant 
visit from Miss Tennie C. Claflin, who is in the city to make 
arrangements for Mrs. Woodhull’s lecture this evening. We 
were agreeably surprised by the warm, genial mannerin which 
this real lady entertains those with whom she comes in con- 
tact, and we must confess the hour or so she spent in our 
sanctum, chatting and laughing in her own peculiar style, 
was a very pleasant event to us. She is genial, sociable, 
graceful and easy in her manners, and being highly educated 
is competent to make every one feel comfortable while in her 
presence. 


[The Sunday Press, Philadelphia, October 11, 1874.] 

Mrs. Victoria ©. Woodhull and her sister, Miss Tennie C. 
Claflin, are now honoring Philadelphia with a visit. Mrs. 
Woodhull comes to deliver a lecture at Horticultural Hall, 
and Tennie accompanies her in the capacity of business 
manager. The latter came into our sanctum yesterday in the 
jauntiest manner and attired in the jauntiest of costumes. 
She wore (among other things) an alpine hat, which she took 
off as business agents always should, and revealed her wealth 
of blonde hair, which was cut short and business-like. After 
her business concerning Mrs. Woodhull’s lecture had been 
transacted, we ventured to inquire her opinion respecting 
the Brooklyn libel suits which have grown out of the Beecher 


scandal, 


“Please don’t interview me,” she replied. “You had 
better see Mrs. Woodhull; she can tell you more about it.” 

“Well,” said we, ‘it is all the same; our reporter will call 
upon her at the hotel.” 

Subsequently a reporter saw Mrs. Woodhuil, when the fol- 
lowing colloquy ensued: 

Reporter—Mrs. Woodhull, you are, popularly supposed to 
be pretty well informed about the Beecher business: What 
do you think will become of all the libel suits which have 
grown out of it. Will they be prosecuted? 

Mrs. Woodhull—No, not a single one of them. The whole 
matter will be allowed to blow over after a while. 

Reporter—Ha lf the people of the whole country seem to 
think Beecher guilty. é 

Mrs. Woodhul!—Yes, nine-tenths of them, my dear sir, 
They acknowledge it to themselves. They feel it to be true 
away down in their he arts, but many have their reasons for 
not admitting it publicly. 

Reporter—It was reported that you and Miss Claflin were 
induced to go to Europe last summer in order to be out of 
the way during the Beecher trial. There was no truth in 
that, I suppose. 

Mrs. Woodhull—The story was preposterous. Why, when 
we were imprisoned for printing the original expose we had 
the penitentiary staring usin the face. The sureties on our 
bail-bond were several times frightened into delivering us 
up, and yet when our position seemed the most hopeless, we 
could at any time have been released, had the suit against us 
withdrawn, and been paid $160,000 if we would only have 
published a retraction of the scandal. The offer was repeat- 
edly made to us. When we refused such a bribe, under such 
extraordinary circumstances, it is absurd to suppose that any 
amount of money could silence us afterward. 


PH Aai 


BOOK NOTICE. 


` “Sociau Lire; or,a Story for the Times,” isa new book y 
Marion Todd. We understand this is the first attempt of the 
author in dressing her own charming and original thoughtsin 
the glowing heightened colors which fiction and romance are > 
supposed to give to imaginary life; yet here we would add “‘the 
more pity ?tis ’tis true.” Always radical and keenly sarcastic 
in her utterances, both as a writer and upon the rostrum, 
Mrs. Todd here gives her most forcible thought, and with the 
grace and ease of one used to the business, brings forth all 
the closet skeletons of domestic and social life, setting them 
down before our unwilling gaze in all their naked deformi- 
ties. 

Ali should buy and read it; it is a true picture, painted 
from real life. It can be forwarded from Port Huron, Mich. 
at 50c. percopy. L. E. BAILY. 
MARION TODD: 

Dear Friend—As a whole I like your book, ‘ Social Life.’ 
Though it seems a hot-bed flower, hurried early into our cold. 
world, yet it blesses by its eager fragrance, some hearts 
all the better, perhaps, for its unstudied inspirations. The 
soulof itis generous. It believes in nature and the wise law 
of mated love. 

Some of its pictures are very touching, and come to the 
appreciative reader as the improvization of song from out an 
imprisoned fullness that sings all the sweeter outside of rule. 
Go on with your faith work, starved soul; care little how it 
is backed, ifitis bread that feeds the inner hunger. To many 
it will be as manna in the desert of our social life. 

J. O. BARRETT. 


S 


SOCIALISTIC. 


GOD HELP HER. 
CONTRIBUTED BY A. C. CLAY. 
God help the wretch who nightly drags 


Her life along the dreary flags, 
Tn sin, in hunger, and in rags. 


Gold help her, when the bitter rain 
- Beats on her like a window pane, 
And almost washes out her stain. 


God help her, when, with naked feet, 
She gropes along, and bows to meet, 
The cruel corner of the street. 


God help her, when, with tearless eye, 
She looks into the blackened sky 
And strikes her breast and asks to die. 


God help her, wandering to and fro, 
Without one Christian grace to throw 
A beam upon her sullied snow. ` 


Poor child of good and child of ill, 
Too weak for her misguided will, 
God help her, she’s a woman still. 


A SIDE ISSUE. 


The following article, which is copied from the Weekly 
Plain Dealer, of Cleveland, Ohio, dis cusses the subject of the 
late work of Andrew Jackson Davis, termed, ‘The Genesis 
and Ethics of Conjugal Love.” We do not, of course, indorse 
the views given in it, but rather present it asa solemn warn- 


| ing to all conservative Spiritualists who presume to meddle 


with delicate social questions: 
“ THE WOODHULL PHILOSOPHY. 


“ One effect of the Beecher scandal is to call a flock of foul 
birds out of their gloomy retreats and set them to cawing and 
flapping over the nauseous morsel, just as crows and vultures 
are attracted by the carrion carcase. As we unloaded our 
morning mail to-day, out bounced a small, inoffensive-looking 
volume, bearing the title, ‘‘The Genesis and Ethics of Con- 
jugal Love,’ by that hoary-headed, bespectacled old seer, 
Andrew Jackson Davis, ‘author of twenty-seven volumes of 
“ Harmonial Philosophy.’’’ We shall expect to become very 
familiar with this sort of stuff from now on. The long- 
haired set great store by this Beecher scandal. They gloat 
over it; press it to their lips; hug it to their bosoms; shed, 
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tears of joy over it. Why? Because somewhere down in 
ths depths of their flabby consciousness is the idea that it 
gives consequence and warrant to their ‘philosophy.’ Every 
case of scandal which has ‘a woman at the bottom of it,’ and 
a distinguished man as a conspicuous party thereto, brings 
grist to their mill. ‘Look, they say, ‘here is a couple who 
believe in, and practicé, our system, although affecting to 
loathe it in every-day life.’ When the ‘ harmonial philosophy’ 
has carried the day and is the recognized social code, then 
adult people will all do as the Plymouth pastor and the wife 
of Mr. Tilton are alleged to have done—that is, if they want 
to. Happy the philosophy whose triumph is the establish- 
ment of crim. con., adultery, seduction and sexual de- 
bauchery as among the commonplaces and proprieties of 
society! ; 

“The Woodhull philosophy, of which Andrew Jackson 
Davis’ ‘Conjugal Love’ is but an exemplar, has its branches 
and off-shoots, of course, but free love is its corner-stone. 
We shall not enter into an exposition of this sweet morsel; 
but it will do no harm to see what is really aimed at by these 
seers and social reformers. If we might hope with Slender, 
in the play, that ‘upon familiarity will grow more contempt,’ 
then, indeed, would decent society profit through the fre- 
quent exposure of these pestilent doctrines! Philosophers 
of the free-love school are looking to a social revolution on 
the marriage question. They hold that it is no more a hus- 
pand’s right to know what his wife’s relations with other 
men are, than to say what the King of the Cannibal Islands 
shall or shall not have for dinner. Neither is it the right of 
the wife to establish any surveillance over the husband in 
this regard. They say that the marriage relation ‘asa bond 
or promise to love another to the end of life, and forego all 
other loves or passional gratifications, has outlived its use- 
fulness.’ They coolly suggest that the system which obtains 
in the farmer’s economy shouid be introduced into social 
affairs—t.e., that children should be raised in accordance 
with the laws governing the breeding of horses, cattle, pigs 
and poultry, without reference to the marriage tie. Super- 
cedure of marriage by seme such socialistic theory as this 
they believe to be as certain as was the downfall of slavery. 
‘People,’ they declare, ‘should be allowed to adjust their 
love relations precisely as they do their religious affairs, in 
complete personal freedom, changing and improving them 
from time to time according to circumstances.’ In’‘short, to 
crowd all this social nastiness into a nutshell, it amounts to 
just this, that men and women should be enconraged and 

_permitted to emulate the sexual freedom of the beasts of 
the field.” : 

Of course it is incorrect to connect the radical social reform 
demanded by the WEEKLY with the ameliorations of the 
present system proposed in ‘‘ The Genesis and Ethics of Con- 
jugal Love;” but the world will not recognize any difference 
between the propositions on the subject mace by radical and 
conservative Spiritualists. Society, like a soldier undergoing 
a flogging, objects equally to the use of the whip, whether 
the lashes be laid on light or heavy. Unless it means war 
with the world, eonservative Spiritualism must taboo all 
questions affecting the regeneration of the race. 


GAZELLE, Neb., 1874. 

Dear Weekly—Once more let-me thank you and the angel 
helpers for furnishing the progressive mind with light so 
clear and food so substantial. 

We are laboring alone in districts where, judging by the 
present stupidity and prejudice with which many wrap them- 
selves about, it must take ages of quiet growth to burst the 
dumb shell and let the real appreciative soul step forth in 
true consciousness of its own worth and possibilities. ‘ Oh, 
Mother Nature! why dost thou permit thy little ones to 
learn so much folly, so many things to be unlearned through 
deep suffering and long, hard lessons?” 

Dear ones, may your course ever be onward and upward 
as nations wait at your feet; some to love; some to curse; 
others to determine from your experience whether it is safe 
to dare be free. There is another class—I shall not presume 
to give them a name—who, lacking the ability- to reason 
fairly and perceive truth for themselves, gather up the garbled 
filth and trash of unreliable press and rumor to form their 
opinions from. How the press again abounds with it! What 
a aesire is manifested to crucify somebody! How principles 
are forgotten and persons handled! We sympathize with 
the individuals now arraigned before the public, not be- 
cause they were more guilty than others perhaps, but, on 
the contrary, because they are really farther developed 
and more ready for the change. Let their tongues speak 
what they may, and their hearts quail ever so fearfully before 
the scathing fires of pretended respectability and public 
sentiment which enlightened people already know is a farce 
and a sham, they know as well as the worid outside that a 
change is needed and willcome; that custom must yet admit 
that it is better to live true lives than false ones; that truth 
is preferable to a lie, and that our future progress and 
present happiness demand it. Weare aware by experience 
that this is no time for weak joints or faint hearts. Whoever 
flourishes a WEEKLY now knows this; and we can but say 
shame upon the pretended progressionist or reformer who, 
through envy or any other selfish desire, will villainously 
use their influence to lie down co-workers, or put a stum- 
pling-block in the way of philosophical investigation of all 
the ills and wrongs that beset the pathway of sick and snffer- 
ing mortals. 

Yours in the cause of truth and right, now and forever, 

Mrs. L. T. F. Davis. 


Mr. Beecher—What is charged against you as a crime is 
essentially the highest effort of virtue that you ever made or 
could accomplish—a rebellion against the ignorant and 
unnatural dicta of the society you—we—happen to live 
among—an obedience to the great, high, enduring law of 
nature! These are not crimes; they are the noblest daring 
of which aman is capable. Those conventional stupidities! 
What truly greai man would not disown them, whether that 
man found himself in the past ages or the present? whether 


called upon to tolerate the arena of Rome, the bull-rings of 
Spain, the Smithfield burnings, the Juggernauts, the Hindoo 
pyres—in short, any of the brutal and unnatural insanities 
that have prevailed in any age or any country. 

I need not tell you that it is the characteristic of a little 
man to be borne away by whatever immense stupidity may 
pervade his age and nation. The stupidity of shackling two 
human beings together when just entering life—of compel- 
ling them to perpetual enslavement of each other — of 
accepting or extorting from them a lie that they will con- 
tinue to love each other, and love nothing else, during the 
term of their natural lives! Well might the noble bard 
exclaim: 

“ Curious fool, be still, 
Is human love the growth of human will?” 


Society is, indeed, a “curious fool.” You saw this gigantic 
stupidity—you saw another, too, for you are not an unthink- 
ing slave—that another great law of the Supreme is violated 
in this unnatural condition forced upon us. You saw that in 
that especial period of a man’s life approaching the close; it 
—your immaculate society—consigns him to barrenness. 
Nature gifts him with the faculty of procreation for half a 
lifetime longer than it is accorded to the woman who owns 
him; and this great, stupid conventionality declares open 
war with nature, and telis him he must murder this faculty, 
submit to the law of barrenuess in obedience to a woman’s 
ownership—and at the same time, too, when infancy has 
tenfold charms for him. . 

All these things you knew to be crimes against nature and 
nature’s God, yet you endorsed them, gave the weight of 
your genius and your reputation to them, Now your cher- 
ished serpents uncoil themselyes and hiss at you with all 
their stings, and you must submit to whatever they may 
inflict on you; because even now, when they aim at your 
moral life-blood, you have not the manhood to turn round 
and help to wring the necks off them. D: 


Wordsworth says: 
“ Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy;.for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


SOCIAL SORROWS. 


We have not space to record the social miseries constantly 
recurring; every city, town and village apparently con- 
tributing its weekly quota to swell the amount of the same. 
Yo prove our statement to be correct, we give merely the 
headings of one week’s reports, as furnished by the Illus- 
trated Police News for Oct. 8. 


A Heinous Crime—Terrible Success of a Diabolical Plot 
to Destroy the Evidence of legitimacy. 

The Escaped Nun—A Fiend in Female Form Compasses 
the Deaths of two Innocent Maiden Ladies—Scene: God- 
stowe, Oxfordshire, England. 

An Elopement Extraordinary. (Warminster Township, 
Bucks county, Penn.) 

The Brooklyn Broil—No End to the Interest in the Scandal 
-—Beecher’s Parishioners insist that he must Vindicate— 
Tilton’s plans. 


Alleged Abduction—An Eastern District Romance, (Brook- 
lyn, L. I.) 

Wiles of the Wicked—A Devil’s Den in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. (Country girls trapped in an intelligence office to 
supply houses of prostitution.) 


‘A Remarkable Story from Alabama—Congressman Schloss 
and his Wife each try to Kill the Husband of their Daughter. 

An Elopement, and a Bridegroom Convicted of Abduc- 
tion. (Randolph county, New Jersey.) 

Tragic Ending of an Adulterous Alliance at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

A Toledo Girl Arrives Almost at the Matrimonial Altar, 
When she Changes her Mind and Gives her Lover the Slip. 
(Ohio.) 

A Colored Wedding Interrupted by the Flight of the 
Bridegroom, who Sends a Four-word Request—‘‘ Meet me in 
Hell!” (Mobile, Alabama.) 


A Depraved Girl—A Mother’s Tears: and a Daughter’s 
Shame. (Memphis, Tennessee.) 


A Prince Consents toa Divorce from his Wife—Re-marriage 
of Both to Other Parties—Subsequent Complications. (St. 
Petersburg, Russia.) 


A Pitched Battle Between a Couple of Foolish Females for 
aMan. (Oldham, England.) 


Steady Increase of Insanity in England—The Poorer 
Classes the Victims. (Sir H. Tuke.) 


A Dashing Young Widow’s Two Seances—How a Brook- 
lyn Capitalist got out of a Bad Scrape. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


How a Port Huron Girl ran away from Home and became 
a Trapeze Performer. (Port Huron, Michigan.) 


A Felonious Intruder on a Young Lady receives a Warm 
Welcome from her Father. (Louisville, Kentucky). 

Almost a Parricide. A Son Stabs his Father Three Times 
with a Jack-knife. (Milville, New York.) 

Atrocious Outrage on a School Girl near Albany, Ilinois. 


A Foolish Man Loses his Wife. (Rutland, Vermont.) 


Story of a Diabolical Murder—A Wife Implicated in Kill- 
ing ber Husband, (St, Omer, France.) 


A Bloody Child Bride. How a Mountain Desperado came 
to his Death at the Hands of his Brother’s Wife—A Honey- 
mocn in Jail. (Burksville Circuit Court, Kentucky.) 

A Heinous Crime—A Father Arrested for Abusing hig 
Family—Is Charged with the Seduction of his own Daughter. 
(Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Bloody Work in Chicago. A Young Girl nearly Murdered 
by her Unnatural Stepfather. (Chicago, Illinois.) 

A Gray-haired Sinner—Sheriff Jones Hlopeg with his Dis- 
charged Maid-of-all-Work. (New Albany, Indiana.) 

What a Husband Saw under his Bed—A Chief of Police’s 
Mode of Treating a Wife and her Paramour when Detected. 
(Green Island, N. Y.) 

A Lovely Wreck—The Sorrowful Story of the Ruined Life 
of a Chicago Lady. (Chicago Times.) 

A Beecherizing Baker. The Matrimonial Troubles of a 
Dough-Thumper in Delaware, Indiana. (Indianapolis Jour- 
nal.) 

The above are all to be found in the Illustrated Police News 
of the 8th of October. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A GOOD SIGN. 


The liberality of Spiritualism, which recognizes good in all 
sects, and asserts progression for all human beings, is begin- 
ning to bear its legitimate fruits. The lines of demarkation 
that were, even at the beginning of this century, so carefully 
drawn around each petty sect, are melting under its benefi- 
cent influence. Not only sects, but great religions, are pre- 
paring to come together, as witness the titles of the follow- 
ing works, written undoubtedly by liberal Christians: 

“The comparative study of religions is a fruitful theme 
for books of late. Among recent ones are Dr. J. M. Arnold’s 
‘Islam, and Its Relations to Christianity; Dr. Bentsch’s 
‘ Judaism Surveyed,” and Rey. R. B. Smith’s ‘Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism Lectures before the Royal Institution, 
1874.’ "—N. Y. Herald. 

Fancy a Christian doctor heading a work “Islam, and Its 
Relations to Christianity ” in the time of the Crusades. Yet 
it is certain that there are people in this city liberal enough to 
patronize a Mosque if one was established in Broadway. We 
have a Joss House in New York, why should we not have a 
Mufti and a Mosque? Only fancy a Muezzin standing on its 
cupola, and calling the Wall street sinners three times a day 
to prayer. Come you speculators and men of means, now is 
your time, out with your money-bags and supersede Beecher 
with a Mufti from Constantinople. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN BOWMANVILLE, 
CANADA. 


A very arbitrary exercise of municipal authority for the 
suppression of free speech recently occurred in Bowmanville, 
Hon. Warren Chase, a prominent American Spiritualist, de- 
livered a course of lectures in that town on the subject of 
spiritualism, the tone of which did not please some of the 
bigoted ‘‘orthodox’’ people who heard him. A number of 
narrow-minded fanatics determined to prevent his lecturing 
on Sunday, Aug. 30, and accordingly got up arequisition to 
the Mayor, asking him to refuse the use of the Town Hail 
for that purpose. That official yielded to their request, 
though he must have known he was exceeding his duty if so 
doing, by presuming to set himself up as an authority in re- 
ligious matters and pronounce as to what creeds shall be 
tolerated and what proscribed. It is not Recessary to bea 
believer in spirit communion to condemn in the strongest 
terms the intolerant spirit shown by the requisitionists and 
the Mayor who complied with their outrageous demand. It 
is an assault upon the principle of liberty of conscience and 
speech, which is one of the proudest heritages of Canadians 
—an unjust discrimination against a religious body because 
they are at present few in numbers and weak in influence, so 
far as Canada is concerned. As a matter of law, of course 
no one has an absolute claim for the use of public buildings 
for Sunday services; but, as a matter cf custom, the privi- 
lege is always granted, in country towns, to denominations 
having no place of meeting of their own. We are gafe in 
saying that the Bowmanville Town Hall would not have 
been refused to an Episcopalian, a Catholic, a Methodist, or 
a Presbyterian for the purpose of explaining the tenets of 
his faith. Then why should it be closed against a Spiritualist 
lecturer; and who constituted the Mayor of Bowmanville a 
judge in matters of religious faith, with authority to decide 
what belief is sufficiently orthodox to be encouraged by 
granting it special privileges denied to others? The action 
of these Bowmanville bigots is noticable more on account of 
the persecuting spirit displayed, than the extent of the in- 
justice inflicted. Men who would descend to such a petty, 
contemptible course would, if they possessed the power, 
crush out by persecution those whom they can now only 
annoy and irritate. They would re-enact the Blue Laws of 
Connecticut, and drive all independent and liberal minds, 
who refused to be measured by the Prooustes-bed of their 
narrow souls, out of the country. The time for that sort of 
thing has gone by. The Mayor of Bowmanville and his 
abettors in this fanatical proceeding may be very good, pioug 
people according to their lights. The only trouble with them, 
is, they were born about two hundred years too late.—The 
National, Toronto, Canada. 

HOROSCOPE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[Boston Sunday Herald, October 2, 1864.] 

Reader, our only motive in penning the following remarks 
upon our worthy President, is to see how far astrological 
rules would be borne out in his case with regard to the com- 
ing election. 

According to statements made by the Press (and we believe 
them to be correct), his birth took place February 12, 1809; 
but we are not in possession of the hour of the day or night 


when the birth took place, though very often a tolerably“ 
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correct judgment may be formed from one’s stature, com- 
plexion, ete. Under these circumstances, we are led to the 
conclusion that the birth must have taken place very early 
in the morning of that day. From this fact his personal ap- 
pearance would correspond well with having the celestial 
sign Sagitarius,rising somewhere during the first five degrees. 
Hence, the good, benevolent planet Jupiter becomes theruler 
of the horoscope. 

Saturn was just above the ascendant: Venus formed a good 
aspect with the ascendant. The moon was leaving a sextile 
of Jupiter, and was within orbs of being in square—an evil 
aspect to Mars. The Sun wasin good aspect with Mars, and 
Mercury in good aspect with the eccentric Herschel. Jupiter 
is the ruler, and the most prominent planet—that is, better 
dignified than any other planet. Hence, the principal ruler 
of the disposition and qualities. Jupiter makes him mag- 
nanimous, faithful, honorably aspiring at high matters. In 
all actions alover of fair dealings, desiring to benefit all men 
—affable in conversation, liberal and hating all sordid 
action; just, wise, prudent, gratefuland virtuous. 

The place of the Moon in a cardinal point renders the mind 
eager to manage in public affairs. Fond of distinction, in- 
genious, acute and capable of great learning, though the 
Moon’s aspect to Mars makes him sometimes rash and blunt 
in remarks. The aspect of Herschel makes him very odd, 
original, eccentric and rather romantic—fond of things out 
of the track of custom. Inwardly despises many of the out- 
ward forms of society, and having intense, acute and power- 
ful feelings, hard to find out. 

Persons born under Jupiter are ever destined to be fortu- 
nate. We believe that the finger of God points to Abraham 
Lincoln as the right man in the right place to put down this 
wicked rebellion; and, further, we believe that he will be 
elected at the coming election, on the 8th of November next, 
from the fact that Jupiter, his ruling planet, will be transiting 
over his ascendant in his own house, astrologically speaking. 

The transit of the evil planet, Mars, in oppositien with hig 
ascendant, plainly shows that the struggle will last until the 
month of April, 1865, about which time the foes to the Union 
camp will b3 compelled to lay down their arms. In Decem- 
ber of ’64, and again in January, ’65, some deep, base plot 
will be got up against the person of the President, shown by 
the transit of Mars; and that planet shows danger by pistol 
shot or by some infernal machine. During these months 
more than ordinary caution and watchfulness are highly 
necessary. 


We could increase our remarks in regard to the personal 
danger, but believe that forbearance in this case would be a 


virtue. THOMAS LISTER. 
Boston, Sept. 29, 1864. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A controversy, brought about by the rejection of a female 
student of medicine by the examining board, has brought 
forth a letter from Prof. Huxley, the concluding paragraph 
of which contains the following suggestive language: 

““We have heard a great deal lately about the physical dis- 
abilities of women. Some of these alleged impediments, no 
doubt, are really inherent in their organization, but nine- 
tenths of them are artificial—the products of their mode of 
life. I believe that nothing would tend so effectually to get 
rid of these creations of idleness, weariness, and that over 
‘stimulation of the emotions ’ which, inplainer spoken days, 
used to be called wantonness, than a fair share of healthy 
work directed toward a definite object, combined with a fair 
ehare of healthy play, during the years of adolescence; and 
those who are best acquainted with the acquirements of an 
average medical practitioner, will find it hardest to believe 
that the attempt to reach that standard is likely to prove 
exhausting to an ordinarily intelligent and well-educated 
young woman.”’—Burlington Daily, Iowa. 


CORRECTION. 

I deeply regret that achange of a word in my article was 
made. I did not say ‘Sodomy is horrid,” although we can 
agree that it is; but that was not the word I wrote. I said 
“Celibacy is horrid.” 

Please correct by inserting this note, and oblige 

Yours truly, W. F. JAMIESON. 

[On referring to Mr. Jamieson’s manuscript, we find the 
word used was as represented above, and we tender him our 
apologies for the error.—EDs. ] 


THE SITUATION. 
Let craven cowards shirk the fight, 
And treachery sneak to dens away; 
Let guilty falsehood shun the light 
Of e’en the stars’ remittent ray, 


The brave shall breast the danger nigh; ' 
The innocent unfaltering stand; 

The faithful lift the banner high 
That bears the motto: “Free the Land P’ 


While holy truth, with sinless head 
Uncovered, to the front shall run; 

And with her own white hands shall spread 
Her record to the shining sun.— Boston Index. 

The adv cates of the ‘‘ New Money System” are opposed 
to Senate Cameron’s bill on Finance, defeated in the Senate 
at the latt session: f i 

Beoaxise it would increase the power of the money monopo- 
lists by loaning more currency to them: 

Because it would loan this increase without charge, whilst 
the producers of the wealth of the country are ready to pay 
at least four per cent. per annum for its use: 

Because it would increase the volume of currency without 
providing a means of absorbing any excess: 

Because it proposes to issue more money without fixing its 
value as the Constitution requires: 

Because, in a word, it violates, greatly to the injury of the 
people, the spirit of that portion of the Constitution which 
requires Congress to coin money only for the use of the whole 
people and not for a favored few. 


The friends of the “New Money System ” want— 

That there should be no monopoly in money except by the 
government for the good of the whole: ; 

That Congress should authorize the issue of as much money 
to be loaned on government bonds, or individual wealth 
backed by the government, as will enable laborers to be paid 
in legal tender greenbacks for their services—not only those 
in centres of industry, but those most remote as well—and as 
much as will enable the traders of the country to buy for 
cash, so that the difference between cash and credit prices 
may be saved: 

That Congress should create an interchangeable boud to 
absorb the excess of money, when industry cannot use it, at 
about four per cent. per annum: - 

That Congress should regulate the value of money, and in 
the only way it can be regulated, viz.—by fixing the interest, 
and at a rate not exceeding the annual rate of increase of 
the wealth of the land. 

Papers, hostile as well as friendly, please copy. 

E. M. Davis, 
President of the Radical Club of Philadelphia. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 18, 1874. 

Dear Weekly—As you aro in sympathy with all movements 
which tend to benefit humanity, I will tell you something 
about a meeting I attended Sept. 16. It was called to or- 
ganize a society for the protection of women, and is known 
as the “‘ Good Samaritan’s Society.” Mr. Haas has donated 
a commodious house, pleasantly situated, on condition that 
the society shall be strictly unsectarian. The home is called 
“The Shelter.” All women who are out of employment can 
find a home there until a situation ig procured for them. 
The class of unfortunate women who are stigmatized as 
“fallen ” women are also welcome, without being questioned 
in regard to their past life. They can remain at the Shelter 
until a situation is provided for them to earn an honest 
living, or they can leave the Home whenever they feel dis- 
posed. No society has ever been organized on so broad a 
platform before. It is strictly unsectarian. Every Sunday 
afternoon the public are invited to the Shelter to enjoy a 
season of conversation, when men and women from every. 
denomination are invited to speak. The meeting on the 16th 
was largely attended. The praying women turned out in 
goodly numbers, armed to the teeth with sectarian weapons. 
When the second article was read, recognizing the father- 
hood of God, the motherhood of Nature and the brother- 
hood of man, the captain of the praying band objected to 
the phrase of “the motherhood of Nature,” as it was so much 
like the Spiritualist doctrine. An old lady in the corner 
cried out in a squeaky voice, “ We worship but one God; 
the Bible says nothing about the motherhvod of Nature.” 

I was surrounded by the praying band, and heard these 
Christian remarks. They called us heathens; said we were 
worse than prostitutes; that God ought to strike us dumb. 
They trembled with rage, and one old lady had to be com- 
pelled to keep the peace, her daughter holding her down by 
force. But the heathens were calm and earnest; for most 
of them had passed through the hell that the Christian 
women were struggling with, and were now ready to work 
for humanity. The sixth article was to the effect that if any 
of the inmates desired the services of a priest or parson, 
they should not be prohibited, but such services should take 
place in the room of the party so desiring. One of the 
heathens took this opportunity to say that it was not safe 
for a lady to have a parson visit her in her dormitory. Silence 
reigned for a second, and then the religious war raged fear- 


| fully; but, in spite of the force and fight, the resolutions 


were adopted, the non-sectarians carrying the day. 

When the praying women found they could not control, 
they withdrew from the society in a body, plainly saying, by 
this act, if we cannot save souls our way, they may go to 
h—ll. We feel relieved that this bone of contention is re- 
moved from our midst, and are encouraged to struggle on 
in the work for humanity. 

ONE OF THE HEATHENS—L. M. C. 


? PELHAM SQUARE, Brighton, Sussex, England, } 
3 Sept. 20, 1874. 

My Dear Victoria—Some very tender thoughts toward you 
have passed through my heart and brain this morning, and I 
desire to tell you that personally I believe I am a truer friend 
to you than ever. If prayer can avail to help you, then [ 
hope stili to aid you. This morning I was looking over your 
“ Elixir of Life,” in which I see many true statements with 
regard to the cause of death in our world. I rose from my 
knees after prayer on your behalf filled with the strength of 
that passage: “I am the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” And 
remember, whatever we have honestly done, however mis- 
taken, according to our highest convictions of right at the 
time, we shall not suffer for, except as the sin of ignorance. 

When llast saw you in New York I expected to have 
returned ere this, but my life has been brightened here in 
England. Hoping your excursion may recruit you greatly, 
believe me with love your faithful friend, Mary Hay. 

BLOOMINGTON, Ill., Sept. 26, 1874. 

Mrs. Woodhull.—The freemen of this town are heartily 
glad to hear of your return in good health and vigor. And 
we pray as fervently as earnest wishes can pray that you 
may live one hundred years to be the fearless champion of 
truth. Our first and early love was for the good old Boston 
Inwestigator. This love is not in the least diminished, but 
rather intensified, by our late and hearty love for WoopHULL 
AND CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. ; 

And now justa word to Liberals everywhere. What does 
freedom amount to that does not include personal freedom? 
What is worthy the name of free discussion which excludes 
discussion upon any subject pertaining to human happiness? 

And now, freemen of America, as long as we havea paper 
which furnishes a medium for thought, no matter how radi- 
cal, see to it that every person in America knows that there 


is sucha paper. Let notices of the WEEKLY be posted in 
every post office, printed upon the fences, stuck up in the 
depots and all places of public gathering, until there shall be 
no person in the land capable of reading but what shall 
know that there is a paper printed in New York which dares 
to advocate freely the rights of man. Let no paper lie “idle 
upon your table, but see to it that every member of Con- 
gress, every State Senator, every county official—in short 
every thinking man and woman in the land is furnished with 
acopy. I know of but few scientists who have given the 
WEEKLY a fair trial but who acknowledge it to be one hun- 
dred years ahead of its time. Let us bridge that hundred 
years by united, vigorous action. 

Do some still ask what does the WEEKLY teach? This is 
my answer: 1. Justice, loye and truth to woman asa con- 
dition; good, healthy children, and consequently noble 
manhood and womanhood as a result. 2. Political purity 
and economy. 3. Religious common sense. 

J. I. FERRON. 


SPIRITUAL.—Tho course of lectures .Just concluded at 


| Wilson’s Hall, Webster City, by Capt. H. H. Brown, State, 


lecturer of the lowa Spiritual Association, were delivered in 
a masterly manner, showing conclusively that he has the. 
spiritual cause at heart, and labors fondly and diligently in 
its interest. Although we cannot fully coincide with the © 
spiritual philosophy as disseminated by its advocates of 
to-day, there are argument and manifestations in its favor 
that are hard to overcome, and we say in this connection that 
some that were heretofore very skeptical on spiritualism, are 
now <qually unsettled on orthodox questions. The subject 
on Sunday evening was “ Philosophy of Death,” and Tues- 
day “ Biblical and Modern Spiritualism.” Mr. B. is a fluent 
and voluminous speaker, and handles his themes with ability 
second to none. He goes to Fort Dodge from here, and wo 
would be glad to welcome him back at any convenient sea- 
son.— Webster City Argus, Towa. 


PASIGRAPHY signifies that universal written language 
which has so long been dreamed of but never realized. Yet 
a serious attempt is now being made to introduce it by Dr. 
Bachmaier, of Munich. He has succeeded in giving numerical 
equivalents to about five thousand common words. He also 
denotes na tions by numbers, and earnestly seeks the estab- 
lishment of ‘universal characters, by which all the nations 
of the world may understand one another’s conceptions, 
reading out of one common writing their own mother 
tongue.” The same numbers express the same ideas in all 
languages. The task looks like a herculean one, and the 
world will wish the doctor absolute success, without pausing 
to think of the difficulty which may attend the learning of 
the system after it is perfected. Think of traveling in 
in Europe, meeting a Turk, and writing on a card 4—40—44— 
which may be made to mean “Fork over or fight!” As a 
language it will come into fine play after the Republic of the 
World has been inaugurated !—American Journalist. 


MURDEROUS ASSAULT BY A HusBanp.—Bur lington, Vt., 
came near having a murder Thursday afternoon. T he parties 
were man and wife, named Henry and Bridget Day, both 
quiet and of good reputation. The former is an Enlishman 
about forty years old, while his wife is about twenty-five 
years of age. The wife was found, by a policaman, lying on 
the floor in a pool of blood, insensible and apparently lifeless. 
Her sister was with her and handed the officer a hatchet with 
which she said Henry had struck his wife. Day claims that 
in the exercise of his authority as a husband he adminis- 
tered a trifling punishment by knocking her down. 


THE purity of the moral city of San Francisco is tarnished. 
The Supreme Court has decided that immoral Chinawomen 
have aright to dwell here. How can we have the face to 
allow Mr. Johnson to goforth with his views of California 
and invite people to emigrate to this land of sin? Asimmor- 
ality is entirely confined to ths Chinese and tothe female sex 
of that race, we may be able to exist, but the dreadful 
thought haunts us that immorality may spread—it may 
spread.—Figaro, San Francisco. 

Miss CATHERINE BEECHER, eldest sister of Henry Ward, 
is afraid her brother won’t have “ justice done him in the 
civil courts.” “Justice” is the very last thing his friends 
ought to wish to have dealt out to him. Ag an attorney once 
said to his client who was accused of murder, in reply to his 
question whether he thought he would have justice done 
him, “Tm afraid not, for I see three men on the jury who 
are opposed to capital punishment!’’—Farlville (Il.) Trans- 
cript. 

Socimry has the delirium tremens, and, like that unfortu- 
nate ecclesiastic, Laocoon, is perpetually unwinding 
snakes. It drank its full of the wine of sentimentality, got 
maudlin on the lees, and then took so many morning cock- 
tails to cure its katzenjammer that delirium tremens came 
on; its stomach is as weak now us its moral Purpose is strong. 
The fact that itis still unwinding its snakes shows -that it 
has not yet thoroughly recovered... Y. Gy aphic. 


THE “EMOTIONAL INSANITY” PLEA SUPERSEDED 


Mr. Thomas Collins, a gentleman not unknown to fame, 
appeared before the “‘ Big Judge” in Cincinnati, a few days 
since, on the charge of striking Billy Patterson with a bear 
mug. In reply to the question if he had anything to say 
Mr. Collins address the court as follows: 

“Tinherit a tendency to sadness—the remains in me ot 
positive hypochondria in my father and grandfather; and in 
certain moods of reaction the world becomes black and I see 
very despairingly. IfI were in such a mood to speak as I 
feel, I should give false colors and exaggerated proportions 
to everything. The manifestation is in such contrast to the 
hopefulness and courage which I experience in ordinary 
times that none but those intimate with me would suspect 
one so full of overflowing spirits and eager gladsomeness to 
have within him a cave of gloom. 
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“My confidential friend, Billy Patterson, understood this, 
and at times earnestly reproved me for indulging in it. It 
happened that when in one of my despairing moods I struck 
my confidential friend, Mr. Billy Patterson, with a beer- 
mug because he wouldn't set’em up, and with this statement 
i submit my case.” 


ADDIE L. BALLOU 


Having kad quite an extended tour through California,. 


where she has been greeted by large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences, has gone to Oregon for a term of some weeks, after 
which she will return to the States, about the 1st of Novem- 
ber. Parties along the route wishing to make engagements 


The “ Big Judge” looked at his prisoner over his glasses, Í with her to stop off for one or*more lectures on her return 
under his glasses, then through his glasses, and then without | will please make as early application as possible, to secure 
his glasses, and finally seeing that he had a man of genius to | time; till middle of _Oct., care Box 666, San Francisco; later 


deal with, reserved his decision till some future time. 


MRS. MAGRUDER HAS PRAYERS. 
È [MAX ADELER. ] 

I happened to call at Magruder’s the other morning on my 
way down town, and, as I knew them well, I entered the 
sido door without knocking. I was shocked to find Mr. 
Magruder prostrate on the floor, while Mrs. Magruder sat on 
his chest and rumbled among his hair as she bumped his head 
‘on the boards, and scolded him vigorously. They rose when 
ITcame in, and Magruder, gs he wiped the blood from his 
nose, tried to pretend that it was oniy a joke. But Mrs. 
Magruder interrupted him: “Joke! Joke! I should think 
not! I was giving him a dressing down. He wanted to have 
family prayers before breakfast, and I was determined to 
have them after, and as he threw the Bibie at me, and 
hit Mary Jane with the hymn-book, I soused down on him. 
If I can’t rule this house I’ll know the reason why. Pick up 
them Scriptures and have prayers! You hear me, Magruder? 
It’s more trouble regulatin’ the piety of this family than 
runnin’ a saw-mill. Mary Jane, give your pa’ that hymn- 
book.” 


WORSHIP OF GOLD. 
(A PARODY.) 

Let us sing the praise of Gold, 
Blessed treasure! All-extolled! 
‘Bringing on its blessed wings 
Life to all terrestrial things. 
Wheresoe’er its light is shed 
Sorrow lifts its drooping head; 
And the tears of woe that start, 
Turn to sunshine in the heart; 
Gold, divine! All things are thine, 
Every creature seeks thy shrine; 
And thy magic spell doth call 
This fervent joy and praise from all. 


mrt 
ODD3 AND ENDS. 

Tun LAW'S DELAY.—Frank Leslie, of the 17th inst., depicts 
a New York prisoner making the following pithy reply, on 
being called on for his defense: ‘‘ Now you’ve got me, Ye 
see, Jedge, I’ve pin layin’ nineteen months in the Tombs 
waitin’ trial, and J raily forgit the circumstances of the case.” 

We request our captious correspondent, who would not 


credit the man-eating tree of Madagascar, to purchase the | 


N. Y. Graphic of October 9th. It contains drawings of so 
many carnivorous plants, that we have come to the conclu- 
sion that cabbages live on mutton. 

‘AN eight-hour man, on going home the other evening for 
his supper, found his wife sitting in her best clothes on the 
front stoop reading a volume of travels. “ Where is my sup- 
per?” “I don’t know,” replied the wife; “I began to get 
your breakfast at 6 o’clock this morning, and my eight hours 
ended at 2 P. M.” 

QUEEN VICTORIA is said to be investigating Spiritualism. 
On the contrary, the only medium patronized by her son, 
the Prince of Wales, is said to be the medium of exchange. 

A Garcago reporter has j ust won his spurs by an article 
headed, ‘“ Desperate Bloodshed—The Murdered Man not Ex- 
pected to Live?” i : 

A FAMILY in Akron, Ohio, has in it alittle boy about four 
years old and a little girl about six. They had been caution- 
ed, in their strife against hen’s eggs, not to take away the 
nest egg. But one morning the little girl reached the nest 
first, seized an egg and started for the house. Her disap- 
pointed brother followed, crying: “Mother, mother, Susie’s 
peen and got the egg the old hen measures by!” : 

A GENTLEMAN whose nationality will become apparent in 
the sequel, and whose profession was the driving of vehicles, 
being desirous of conciliating a passenger and excusing the 
stubbornness of his quadruped, remarked, ‘‘ He has quare 
ways, yeranner. What wud ye think av a baste that wud 
do the likes av this? Won day he swalliod a half a soverin, 
an’ all we could get him to give up was sivin-an’-six, all 
through conthrariness.”’ 

A orrizmy of Portland was walking down town one morn- 
ing, when a stranger addressed him: “Do you know where 
the Post Office is?” ‘* Yes,” answered the Portlander, 
affably, and walked on without further parley. After pro- 
ceeding for about ten steps he looked back and inquired in 
his turn: “Why? Do you want to know?” “ No,” replied 
the victim, with earnestness; and then, the account having 
peen balanced, the two shook hands and gravely walked off. 

HEBER had a wife who knew how to put things on the 
table. Scripture says of her: “Blessed above women shall 
Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, be; he asked water and 
she gave him milk; she brought forth butter in a lordly 
dish.” ; 


+ 


BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 


THE VERMONT STATE SPIRITUALIST ASSOCIATION will 
hold its next Annual Convention at St. Johnsbury, on Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday, October 16, 17 and 18, 1874. Good 
speakers will be in attendance. Board at the Avenue House 
at $1.00 per day. Return checks issued to those who pay fall 


fare one way over the Central Vermont Railroad to attend | 


the Convention. A cordial invitation extended. 
Per order of Committee, 
A. BE. STANLEY, Sec’y. 
LEICESTER, Vt., Sept. 21, 1874. 


i and for winter engagements, to Terre Haute, Ind. 


; E. M. Flagg, dentist, 79 West Eleventh street, New York 
city. Specialty, artificial dentures. 


Dr. L.K. COONLEY has removed from Vineland to Newar 
N. J. Office and residence No. 51 Academy street, where 
he will treat the sick daily and receive applications to leo- 
ture Sundays in New Jersey, New York or eisewhere in 
the vicinity. L. K. COONLEY, 


Tuam Universal Association of Spiritualists, Primary Coun- 
cil No. 1 of Illinois, meets every Sunday at 3:30 P. M., at hall 
204 Van Buren street, corner of Franklin, Chicago. Free 
conference and free seats. 

ERNEST J. WITHEFORD, Cor. Sec. 


Dr, Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 
office, No. 25 East Twenty-first street near Broadway . 


The First Primary Council of Boston. of the U. A. of 
Spiritualists, have leased the new ‘Parker Fraternity (lower) 
Hall,” corner of Berkly and Appleton streets, where thoy 
give lectures every Sunday afternoon and evening. 

Joun HARDY, Cor. Secretary. 


Cuas. H. FOSTER, the renowned Test Medium, can be 
found at No. 14 West Twenty-fourth street, New York City, 


BENJAMIN & MARION Topp have removed from Ypsilanti 
to Port Huron, Mich. Their correspondents will please ad- 
dress them accordingly. 


Religion superseded by the Kingdom of Heaven ; official 


organ of the Spirit World. A monthly journal, established 


in 1864, to explain and to prove that Spiritualism has pre- 
pared the way for the second coming of Christ. Thomas 
Cook, publisher, No. 50 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 


D. W. HULL is now in the Fast, and will answer calls to 
lecture at any place. Address 871, Washington st., Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS WANTING TO SPEND THE WINTER 
Soutn.—A lady and gentleman can be accommodated in the 
house of a physician, on moderate terms, in one of the most 
beautiful cities of the South. For particulars inquire at this 
office. 


SARAH E. SOMERBY, Trance Medium and Magnetic Healer, 
23 Irving Place, N. Y. 


y Send Austin Kent one dollar for his book and pam- 
phlets on Free Love and Marriage. He has been sixteen 
years physically helpless, confined to his bed and chair, is 
poor and needs the money. You may be even more bene- 
fited by reading one of the boldest, deepest, strongest, clear- 
est and most logical writers. You are hardly well posted on 
this subject till you have read Mr. Kent. You who are able 
add another dollar or more as charity. His address, 

AUSTIN KENT, Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Box 44. 


The legal rate of postage on the WEEKLY, addressed to 
regular subscribers, is twenty cents per annum, or five cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. Subscribers who receive 
their copies by letter-carriers will please hand the annual or 
quarterly postage to carriers, taking their receipts. If any 
higher rates are demanded, report the facts to the local 
Postmaster. The postage on copies directed to subscribers 
in New York city has been prepaid by the publishers. 


R. W. Hun, Associate Editor of WoopHULL & CLATLIN’S 
WEEKLY, is prepared to deliver lectures on Radical Spiritu- 
alism, and on all the reforms of which it is the base. For 
further particulars, list of lectures, etc., address box 3,791 
New York City. 


W. F. JAMIESON is engaged to return to Boston for the 
Sundays of Oct. Will receive applications for week-evening 
lectures in vicinity of Boston. Address No. 9 Montgomery 
place, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Nellie L. Davis will speak in San Francisco, Cal., 
in December; in San Jose, during January, Permanent 
address, 235 Washington st., Salem, Mass. 

SEWARD MITCHELL desires to inform his correspondents 
that he has removed from Cornville, Mə., and his present ad- 
dress is WestLittleton, Mass. 

Dr. R, P. FELLOWS, the renowned healer,who has met with 
such unbounded success in our principal cities, in casting out 
devils, in healing the Palsied, the Lame, Deaf and Blind, 
and, in fact, all known Diseases, is‘now meeting with the 
same success in healing by his Magnetized Powder, which 
he willsend to any part of the globe on the receipt of $1. The 
doctor can be addressed at Vineland, N. J. 


Tar PROGRESSIVE SPIRITUALISTS of New York haye 
changed their place of meeting. The Conference now assem- 
ples every Sunday at 2 P. M. at the Harvard Rooms, 42d street 
and Sixth avenue. Atits last meeting a proposition was made 
by Mr, Farnsworth, suggesting the propriety of holding reg- 
ular meetings there throughout the day, and engaging speak- 
ers to instruct the people with regard to Spiritualism in the 
morning and evenings. We are glad to add. that the idea 
seemed to meet with general approval. 


Dr. H. P. FAIRFIELD is engaged to speak in Putnam, 
Conn., during October. Would make other engagements. 
Address, Greenwich Village, Mass. 


Tue First Grand Prize Medal was unanimously awarded to 
J. W. Bracket, for best piano fortes ‘‘of superior workman- 
ship, new application of material. and improvements in con- 
struction,” over all competitors, at the last fair of the Massa- 
chussetts Charitable Mechanic’s Association, held in Boston. 
Judges; Benjamin J. Lang, John K. Paine, Theodore Chase, 
Joseph B. Sharland, Charles J. Capen. Warerooms and 
factory: 387 Washington street, Boston. 


LAURA Cuppy SmitrH’s engagements are as follows: 
October, New Bedford, Mass.; Dec., New Haven, Conn.; 
January and March, Boston; February, Salem, Mass. 
Societies desiring to engage her for the intervening months 
would do well to apply at once. Address, till further notice, 
27 Milford street, Boston, Mass. 


[CIRCULAR.] 


BUREAU or CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE PANTARCHY. 

The increasing number of letters of inquiry, addressed to 
Mr. ANDREWS personally, and to others known to þe asso- 
ciated with him, in respect to the nature, purposes, progress 
and prospects of the Pantarchy, suggest the propriety of 
organizing a branch or bureau of its operations for the ex- 
press purpose of answering such and similar inquiries, as 
well as for the relief of the parties so addressed, whose time 
has, heretofore, been gratuitously given to the writing of 
replies. i 

There are two other kinds of letters sent in a steady cur- 
rent for many years to the same quarter. The first are letters 
of inquiry touching social difficulties, and asking for advice 
or consolation, in the thousand trying conditions in which 
married and unmarried persons, men and women, find 
themselves involved. The others aré letters asking specific 
information, on matters of reform, spiritualism, unitary life, 
the new language, and the like; and even on a variety of 
topics, concerning science, business, and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. 

To serve this great want; to organize and economize labor; 
and to extend this method of giving inforniation into a sys- 
tematized irstitution for the use of the whole community ' 
this Bureau - formed. Tho aggregate of small fees, will, it 
is hoped, urnish a means of support to one or seversi of the 


wisest and best of the men or women most versed in the 
social reform, and in universological science, and prove of 


great use to many an, aching heart and to many an inquiring 
mind. Tum BUREAU OF CORRESPONDENCE will undertake to 
answer ANY QUESTION (admitting of an answer) upon ANY 
SUBJECT, and in case its efforts are appreciated will take.the 
necessary steps to enlarge its connections and ‘means of in- 
formation to that end. Inthe meantime, if the question is 
of a kind which the Bureau is unable to answer, the fee will 
be returned. 

The fees charged are as follows: For a reply on’postal card 
to a single inquiry, 10 cents; for a letter of advice, informa- 


tion (more at large), or sympathy and consolation, 25 cents. . 


In the latter case, the letter of inquiry must contain a stamp, ` 
for the answer. No increase of charge on account of the diff- 
culty of obtaining the information, except in special in- 
stances, which will be arranged by correspondence. News- 
papers inserting this circular, can avail themselves of the aid 
of the Bureau without charge. 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, 

THEODORA FREEMAN SPENCER, 

Jonn G. RoBINSON, M. D., 

AspnatH ©. McDONALD, 

Davip HOYLE, 

Address Mrs. A. C. McDonald, Sec. B. ©. P., 75 W. 54th 
St., New York. 


| BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


PROSPECTUS. 
WoopHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 
[The only paper in the World conducted, absolutely, upon the 
Principles of a Free Press.) 

Tt advocates a new government in which the people will be 
their own legislators, and the officials the executors of their 
will. 

Tt advocates, as parts of the new government— 

1. A new political system in which all persons of adult 
age will participate. : 

2. A new land system in which every individual will been- 
titled to the free use of a proper proportion of the land. 

3. A new industrial system, in which each individual will 
remain possessed of all his or her productions. 

4, A new commercial system in which ‘‘cost,” instead of 


“demand and supply,” will determine the price of every- 
thing and abolish the system of profit-making. 

5. A new financial system, in which the government will 
be the source, custodian and transmitter of money, and 
in which usury will have no place. i 

6. A new sexual system, in which mutual consent, entirely 
free from money or any inducement other than love, shall be 
the governing law, individuals being left to make their own 
regulations; and in which society, when the individual shall 
fail, shall be responsible for the proper rearing of children. 

7. A new educational system, in which all children born shall 
have the same advantages of physical, industrial, mental 
and moral culture, and thus be equally prepared at maturity 
to enter upon active, responsible and useful lives. 

All of which will constitute the various parts of a new so- 
cial order, in which all the human rights of the individual 
will be associated to form the harmonious organization of the 
peoples into the grand human family, of which every person 
in the world will be a member. aoe 

Criticism and objections specially invited. 

The WEEKLY is issued every Saturday. 

Subscription price, $3 per year; $1.50 six months; or 10c. 
single copy, to be had of any N ewsdealer in the world, whe 
can order it from the following General Agents: 

The American News Co., New York City; 

The New York News Co., New York City; 

The National News Co., New York City; 

The New England News Co., Boston, Mass. ; 

The Central News Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The Western News Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sample copies, mailed on application, free. is 

VictorrA C. WooDHULL AND Tannin ©. CLAFLIN, Ed- 
itors and Proprietors, [i k 

Con, J. H. Buoop, Managing Editor. 

All communications should be addressed 
WoopHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY, | 

Box 3,791, New York City. 
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NG INSTITUTE. 


314 EAST NINTH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institute, organized upon the combined principles of 


CLAIRVOYANCE, 


MAGNETISM and 


MEDICINE, 


Makes a specialty of all those diseases, which, by the Medical Faculty, are usually considered incurable. Among these may be mentioned 


PARALYSIS, 
SCROFULA, 
RHEUMATISM, 


DYSPEPSIA, 
EPILEPSY, 


Diseases of the Liver, Spleen and Kidneys, and especially 


CHOREA, 
NEURALGIA, 


CHRONIC DIARRHGA, 


BRIGHTS DISEASE, 


AIl Diseases Peculiar to “Women. 


In this last class of complaints some of the most extraordinary discoveries have recently been made, which surmount the difficulties that have heretofore 


stood in the way of their cure. That terrible foe to human life, 


CAR Cz: 


so conquered by a very simple, but recently-discovered remedy, which by chemical action upon the diseased fungus causes it to separate from the surround- 
s also cong yi Ni 3 J 5 i 


ing parts and to slough off, leaving behind only a healing sore. 


The peculiar advantage which the practice at this Institution possesses over all others is, that in addition to all the scientific knowledge of Medicat 
Therapeutics and Remedial Agents, which the Faculty have, it also has the unerring means of diagnosing diseases through 


CLAIRVOYANORE, 


e As well as the scientific administration of ANIMAL AND SPIRITUAL MAGNETISM in all their various forms. 


The Best Clairvoyants and Magnetic Operators are Always Employed. 


This combination of remedial means can safely be relied upon to cure every disease that has not alread 


y destroyed some vital internal organ. No mat- 


ter how often the patient affected in chronic form may have failed in obtaining relief, he should not degpair, but seek it from this, the only Institution where 


all the various methods of cure can be combined. 


In addition to the cure of disease, Clairvoyant consultations upon all kinds of business and u 
The very best of reference given to all who desire it, both as to disease and consultations. 


Reception hours from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


pon all forms of social affairs can also be obtained. 


Tnyalids who cannot visit the Institute in person can apply by letter. Medicine sent to all parts of the world. 


All letters should be addressed, 


E] 
a 


MAGNETIC HEALING INSTITUTE, 
7-314 EASTININTH ST., NEW YORK - 


Testimonials. 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, Stomach and Bowels . 


Cured. 
; New Yorg, July 20, 1870. 


For several years I have been suffering from an acute disease (inflam- 
mation of the kidneys and upper part of the stomach and bowels), for 


` which I had been treated by several of the most eminent and successful 


physicians in the vicinity of New York, but without success. “My disease 


‘seemed to have assumed a chronic form, and I had almost despaired of 


ever being cured. Hearing of their success in the treatment of all chronic 
diseases, I determined to try their skill, and I am now thankful that I 
did, as after the very first operation I commenced to improve, and now, 
after a few weeks, Lam well, or nearly so. 


Hoping that this may induce others who need their services to test - 


their skill, I cheerfully give this testimony in their favor, and hope that 

they may be the means of restoring hundreds of those suffering as I did 

to health and strength. Jonn A. VANZANT, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys Cured. 


3  Nuw Yorx Ciry, Nov. 3, 1869.” 


Eight years ago Iwas taken with bleeding from the kidneys, which 
has continued at intervals eversince. All the best physicians did me no 
good, and’ finally gave me up as an incurable case of Bright’s Disease of 
the Kidneys. My friends had all lost hope, and I had also given up, as 


Thad become so weak that I could scarcely walk .a block. A frien] ad- 
vised me to go to the Magnetic Healing Institute, and see what couid be 
done for me there. I went, and after being examined was to'd I could 
be cured only by the strictest Magnetic treatment. The first operation 
affected me strangely, sending piercing pains through my back and kid- 
neys; but I began to improve at once, and now, after one month’s treat- 
ment, I have returned to my employment and can walk several miles 
without fatigue. I can be seen at 101 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, or at 
23 South street, New York. T. P, RICHARDSON, 


Inflammation of the- Face and Eyes Curod. 


New Yorx Ciry, June 21, 1869. 

I had been afflicted for several years by a serious inflammatica of the 
face, involving the eyes, which were so bad that at times I could xot see at 
all. One eye I thought entirely destroyed. I tried various rem: dies and 
the most eminent physicians, but could not even get relief, for the most 
excruciating pain accompanied it. As a last resort I applied at ihe Mag- 
netic Healing Institute. They explained my disease and s:id it could be 
removed. Though thoroughly skeptical, I placed myself und: r treat- 
ment, and, strange as it may seem, am now, after six weeks’ treatment, 
entirely cured; the eye I thought destroyed, is also restored. 1 consider 
my case demonstrates that the mode of treating diseases practic: <1 at the 
Institute is superior to all others, as I had tried ther all withou benefite 

a Jon. Fox 

No, 3 Clinton avenue, near Fletcher street, Brookiyn. E 
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GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 


Q HOET LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY THE OLD ESTABLISHED ANE 

Popular Route via NIAGARA FALLS SUSPENSION BRIDGE or BUFFALO AND MICHIGAN CRN 
TRAL AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY LINE to Detroit and Chicago without change of cars, makin 
close connection with all Railroads leading out of Chicago to all points in the great West. 


Turoven Tickers to all important towns, 211 ¢eneral information may be obtained at the Company 
office, 849 Broadway (corner of Leonard stree.), New York. 


ASA K. BUTTS & COS 


REVISED LIST OF BOOKS 


FOR 


LIBERAL THINKERS. 


By and By: that grand and beautiful Romance 
of the Future, now running in the columns 
of this paper. Complete in 1vol., cloth.... $15 


Higher Law. By the same author.............. 175 
e The Pilgrim and Shrine. By the same author.. 1 50 
Condensed Time Table. A Defense of Modern Spiritualism. By Alfred 
R Wiallacey PARES SPACON sachets 0 25 
f A new edition of that wonderful book, Dr. D. D. 
WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK Homes—Incidents in my Life: First Series. 
, With an introduction Dy Judge Edmonds: 
: : : The extraordinary incidents, strange gifts 
Via Erie & Mich. Central & Great Western R. R’s and experiences in the career of this remark- 
s able spirit mediam—from his humble birth 
through a series of associations with person- 
Express x: ages distinguished in scientific ana iterary 
. ih i eae y circles throughout Europe, even to familiar- 
Sree Kerra Mail. PATON Broren ity with crowned heads—has surrounded 
him with an interest of the most powerfu! AeA 
$ Marac tor AOO E AA AE - 
Ly 23d Street, N. Xari. = .|10.45 a, m.||Ly 28d Street, N. Y........ 6.45 P. m Snadents inay Lite Sccand Serea. Al] 
(, Chambers street. ee 10ST «, Chambers street........./ 7.00 < readers of Mr. Home’s first volume will de- 
‘ Jersey City...... 11.15 “ « Jersey City...... e| 20 < sire to peruse further the narrative of “ In- 
<. Susquehanna , 8.12 P. m|| © Susquehanna. . -| 243 A. M. cidents ” in his “Life.” This volume con- 
“« Binghampton.. 9.20 ‘<: Binghampton.. 3.35 0 tinues the subject to the period of the com- 
“ Bimira 12.16 a. ot.j| ( Elmira. ........ 5.85 8 Ñ mencement of the Chancery suit of Lyons 
“ Hornellsville That) 6 “ Hornellsville .. Spey A: amas 1 50 
“ u VIPO OS KOIOS anao a A SSA 
“ Buffalo s 8.10 Bonal an AEN aE 11.45 “ Express. $ 
Ar Suspension Bridge.. 10.00 “ Ar Suspension Bridge .. 12.27% P. M a 
Ly Suspension Bridge......... a95 P, M. Ly aon Bridge .. 1.85 “ MANNA SERIES. 
Jatheri A St. Ca PING) aera ciel a es A 
E a a R E Bemilon 55 “i . Original Manna for “ Giod’s Chosen.” 5 
“ Harisbura oo. 3.53 “ ||“ Harrisburg... o.a. 353 « . Manna for Jehovah, (B. F. Underwoođ’s 
courrondoat Ore 555 “ © London.. 5.55 Sé Prayer) Ben doza e ae a vacee ys 10 
“ Chatham. ce 8.12 “ “ Chatham, 8.12 « New Life of David, by Chas. Bradlaugh. . 5 
* Detroit... 10.00 “ © Detroit 10.00 “ . Facetiæ for Free Thinkers....... 10 
a E E AER ANETE, 19 roit. 1010 “ . 200 Questions without Answers.. cone 5 
Ly Detroit.. 10.10 Ly Detroit.. 10.10 q a j: 
Ar Wayne.. BAS EG Ar Wayne.. N . A Dialogue between a Christian Missionary 
“ Ypsilanti 11.25 r. m.|| “ Ypsilanti 11.25 “ and a Chinese Mandatin. .......reenesee. - 10 
+ mes Arbor 11.43 “ “ Ann Arbo 11.43 * . Queries Submitted to the Bench of Bishops 
“ Jackson 1.00 a. m.|| “ Jackson 1,00 A. m. by a Weak but Zealous Christian......... 10 
“© Marshall. TEPEE EE ‘© Marshall. i i $ A Ronron aitor nean an Ta : 
A Taaie A u sa ay 9. New Life of Jonah, by Bradlaugh. . els 
i ie Greate, WER ae “ eS jae . A Few Words about the Devil, by Chas, 
u Niles. Sn. .| 4.40 A. wl]  Biles...... WIN, ae Je; EOI Ede opnaeneninnnoooncenpgebpacnerc 5 
“& New Buffa! pia “ New Buffal . The New Life of Jacob, by Bradlaugh. ..... 5 
“ Michigan Cit: kdg “ “ Michigan City. B45 « . Daniel the Dreamer, by A. Holyoake........ 10 
“ Calumet. way ss “ Calumet. A way « 38. A Specimen of the Bible—Hsther; by A. 
“ Chicago . 8.00 ¢ “ Chicago... 800 « Holyoake... ..esees sess seen tees A 10 
= ITF T a . The Acts of the Apostles-—-A Farce; by A. 
Ar Milwaukee............... {41.50 A. M, JAr Milwaukee...... 11.50 A. m Holyoake 10 
Ar Prairie du Chein...... ..... SA ||Ar Prairie du Chein 8.55 p. m. | 15 pucicore Aspects of Christianity, by Austin 40 
maaa 5 Whines TURE 2 : olyoke 
PEE UE ote Fe ue CEOEES 4.05 a m. 146, The eve Apostles, by Chas Bradlaugh.. .. 5 
Ar St. Paul... Bo Ar St. Paul. 1%. Who was Jesus Christ? by Bradlaugh...... 5 
ATS LONE E enon Ar St. Louis.. 18. whan pid Jesus Christ Teach? by Chas i 
Te cr AETS T > PTA TAO H ease E ATEETAN 
Sa NRC a ene a Pagan rua ene ae 19. New Life of abraham, by Chas Bhradlaugh.. 5 
“ EREE E yuh ee, 10.45“ “ Gal ia A $ 20. New Life of Moses, by Chas Bradlaugh.. ... 5 
A ONON 229. oo ZA YORLON tee Other numbers of Manna for all sorts of hungry 
Ar Bismarck...... 11.00 P. M. ... |Ar Bismarck.. ii people arè in preparation. 
t Columbus. 5.00 A. M. © Columbus 5.2 
RET LITORO CEN wert a a a | 7.30 P. Mm. sy Little Rock Ait IRON-CLAD SERIES. 
AP Burlifigtonye ee ascewee tse 8.50 A, M. ATEBUTling tony ata menee 7.00 P. M. 
OMANE: i ... {11.00 P. M. COWS E 7.45 A, 1. The Atonement, by Bradlaugh.............. 5 
“ Cheyenne.. e eae ‘* Cheyenne.. 12.50 P. m. 2. Secular Responsibility, by George Jacob 
Ogden n ei (Ogden s,s sc... 5.30 Holyoake een a eae Sae AAA AE 5 
“ San Francisco. SRA “ San Francisco.. 8.380 ‘* 8. Christianity and Materialism Contrasted, B. 
Ar Galesburg..... | 6.40 A. m AniGaleshturayieumacs snes 4.45 ý F. Underwood. .......ssesreesrrennenenrer 15 
“ Quincy .... Aa O Ae SO: OTCOVI o Ea E IAA 9.45 5 4. Influence of Christianity on Civilization 
“ St, Joseph. 10.00 “ CUESTA JOBE PASA E NA 8.10 A. m B. F. Underwood... 1. sess see eeee ieee sees 25 
“ Kansas City. i0.40 P. M. “ Kansas City... ra 025 ee 5. The Essence of Religion, by L. Feuerbach., . 50 
& Atchison..... 11:00. <t * Atchison... .. 11.17 “ 6. Materialism, by Dr. L. Buchner............. 25 
‘ Leavenworth AAO cs t Leavenworth .. “142/40 noon Y. Buddhist Nihilism, by Prof. Max Muller,... 10 
AS DYES on EAE laiioc teenies 4.00 A. M COnTeniv.er ual eran ae A i i 8. The Religion of Inhumanity................ 20 
PERA ie 29. Relation of Witchcraft to Religion.. Babe aks) 
LOS pid emichDelusions s/t stea anna a eel tes 25 
Th h Sl s © A Pi TE Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Wor- ig 
4 ar m PHIL PAPC COV OLE eS e E N dees 5i 
roug eepıng rrange ents 12, Paine’s Age of Reason..... Be cA 
9.15 A. tt.—Day Express from Jersey City (daily except Sunday), with Pullman’s Drawing-Room Cara w he Lad h Ee CHART aTH Nor: i 
and connecting at Suspension Bridge with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, arriving at Chicago 8.00 p.m | 15. Were Adam and Eve our First Parents, C. 
the following day in time to take the morning trains from there. s Brana shen e AREE AI EATS Ler 5 
7.20 P. m.—Night Express from Jersey City (daily), with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, runs through to | 16. Why do Men Starve, by Chas. Bradlaugh.. .. 5 
Chicago without change, arriving there at 8.00 a. m., giving passengers ample time for breakfast and take | 17. The Logic of Life, by G. J. Holyoake........ 10 
he morning trains to all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 18. A Plea for Atheism, by Chas. Bradlaugh.... 10 
19. Large or Small Families? by Austin Holy- i 
CONNECTIONS OF ERIE RAILWAY WITH MAIN LINES AND BRANCHES OF 
"re ° i 9 ° 

Michigan Central & Great Western Railways. a 5 

At Bt. Catharines, with Welland Railway, for Port Colborne. i R a EEE E Daly bs. eee Se ae Padi 

At Hamilton, with branch for Toronto and intermediate stations; also with branch to Port Dover, 24. Moral Value of the Bible, by Chas. Watts... 5 

At Harrisburg, with branch for Galt, Guelph, Southampton and intermediate stations. 25. ree ROue and Modern Progress, by fs 

At Paris, with G. W. R. branch for Brantford and with Goderich branch Grand Trunk Railway, 26. Christianity: Tts. Nature and Influence on 

At London, with branch for Petrolia and Sarnia. Also with Port Stanley Branch for Port Stanley, an Civilization, by Chas. Watts.............. 5 
daily line of steamers from there to Cleveland. at. portan Scheme of Redemption, by Chas. 

At Detroit, with Detroit & Milwaukie Railway for Port Huron, Branch Grand Trunk Railway. Also D BUS eae SESS Saal ete S OORO 5 
troit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. to Howard and intermediate stations. Also Detroit & Ban City R R 28. Thoughts on Atheism, by Holyoke........ 5 
Branch Lake 8. & M. S. R. R. to Toledo, tot | 29. tage a TOTA, COVELL OF o£ me unieran 5 

i vis 30. Philosophy of Secularism, Jhas. Watts.. 5 

At Wayne, with Flint & Pere M. R. R. to Plymouth, Holy, etc. » 31. Has Man a Soul? Sae, PITTU A 10 

At Ypsilanti, with Detroit, Hillsdale & Eel River R. Rs, for Manchester, Hillsdale, Banker’s, Waterloo | 32. The Origin of Christianity, by Chas. Watts.. 5 
Columbia City, N. Manchester, Denver and Indianapolis. 383. Historical Value of the New Testament, by 

At Jackson, with Grand River Valley Branch, for Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, Grand Ra ids, Nuncia, Pent - Chas, Watts... s.is seeseeee sees ees eoe es 5 
water, and all intermediate stations. Also, with Air Line for Homer, Nottowa, Three neon and Gaccopeual 34. On Miracles, by Chas. Watts. oo 5 
Also with Jack, Lansing & Saginaw Branch, for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw, Wenona, Standish, Crawford | 32: On Prophecies, by Chas. Watts............. 5 
and intermediate stations. Also with Fort Wayne, Jack & Saginaw R. R. for Jonesville, Waterloo, Fart | 30- Practical Value of Christianity, by Chas. 
Wayne, and Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cin. R. R. to Cincimnati. Watts serere les 5 

ttle Creek ith Peni lar RB. R 87. Progress of Christianity, by Watts. 5 

At Battle Creek, with (CDA Tt LA A . Is there a God! Bradlangh....... 5 

At Kalamazoo, with South Haven Branch, to G. Junction, South Haven, etc. Also with G. Rapids & In | 39. Labor’s Prayer, by Bradlaugh...... 5 
R. R. for Clam Lake aid intermediate stations. Also with Branch of L. S. & M. S. R. R. S 


At Lawton, with Faw Paw R. R. for Paw Paw. 
At Niles, with South Bend Branch. 


At New Buffalo, with Chicago & Mich. Lake S. R. R. for St. Joseph, Holland, Muskegon, Pentwawor and 


all intermediate stations. 


At Michigan City, with Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago R. R. Also with Louisville, New Albany & Ch 


cago R. R. 
At Lake, with Joliet Branch to Joliet. 
At Chicago, with all railroads diverging. 


“FOSTER PAMPHLET” 
NOW READY. 


It is as INTEKESTING as any NOVEL. It should 
be read by every 
SPIRITUALIST. 


Spiritualists, who have skeptical friends, should 
present them with a copy. 

And fkeptics should read it at once. 

No intelligent person could have the arroganee to 
doubt the testimony of the writers of this 


BOOK 


about the wonderful doings of the 
GREAT MEDIUM. 


There is a direct communication between this world 
and the next—a fact that all should know. 
Sixty-five pages of intensely interesting matter, 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
For Copies, send direct to 
C. H. FOSTER, 
14 West Twenty-fourth street, 


A CHARMING NEW BOOK: 


immortelles of Love! 
BY J. O. BARRETT. 


“What cannot be trusted is not worth having,” — 
Sous-Seer. i SER 


Axiomatic—Radical—Spiritual. 
Equality of the Sexes, 
Moral Incidents. 


PERFECTED MARITAL RELATIONS. 


IMPROVED CHILDHOOD DEMANDED. 
SACREDNESS OF HOME. 
MATED SOULS IN THE EDEN OF LOVE. 
Bound in tinted paper, beveled boards, $1.50; post- 
age, 12 cents, Plain cloth, $100; postage, 12 cents. 
Send money order, payable Fond-du-Lac P. O., 


Wis., inclosing same to J. O, BARRETT 1 
Beulah, Wis, ” : R EOE 


38 
39. Labor’s Prayer, by Bradlaugh 36 
40. Poverty—Its Effects, by Bradlaugh......... 
Any one who orders Manna or Iron-Clad Series to 
amount of $2, will receive to the value of $2.25. In 


or 


quantities of $5 to one address we discount 20 per 
cent., prepaid by mai. 

Send stamp for Catalogue No. 8, of Publications, 
Importavions and Selections, uf a Liberal and Reform 
Character, advocating Free Thought in Religion and 
Political, Social and Natural Science, by 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 


86, Dey Street, 5 
N EIW YORK. 


Any obtainable Book, Pamphlet or Periodical sent 
free by mail on receipt of Publisher’s or Importer’s 
price. 


Remittances ‘should be by P. O. Order, Registered 
Letter or Exchange on New York. Or 


H. LL. KEMPER, 


DEALER IN 
Books, Stationery, Periodicals, Etc. 


Keeps Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly and all Libera 
and Reform Books and Papers. 


No, 620 North Fifth St. 
: ; ‘ST LOUIS, MO, 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


The Great Blessing of the Age. 


Comfort to the Sick and 
Feeble. 


THE WAKEFIELD 


Is one of the Jatést inventions, and has many advan- 
tages over all others. The simple act of closing the 
lid brings the earth forward and drops it directly in 
the centre of the pail, thus insuring the absolute cer- 
tainty of covering all the excrements. This is of vital 
importance. It also has a dust or odor slide, a child’s 
seat, and an extra large reservoir for dry earth or 


ashes. 
THE MACIC 


OPEN. 


CLOSED. 


Is simple in construction, automatic in action, and 
being entirely inodorous, may be used in any room in 
the house without offense. When not in use it is a 
handsome piece of furniture witn nothing about it to 
indicate its purpose. 


THE WATROUS. 
(With Arms.) 


a 


CLOSED. 


OPEN. 


A CHILD CAN MANAGE 11. 
IT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
LATEST AND: SIMPLEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


DRY EARTH FURNISPFED FREE ON REASONABLE CON- 
È DITIONS. 


WAKEFIELD, from $25 to $40. 
PRICES. MAGIC, from $16 to $30. 
WATROUS, $18 to $33. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 
36 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


HULL'S CRUCIBLE. 


A WIDE AWAKE SPIRITUALISTIC & 
SOCIAL REFORM JOURNAL. 


Prominent among the Reforms advocated in HULL’S 
CRUCIBLE are the following: > 

1. Reform in Religion, such as shall do away with 
many of the outward forms and restore the power of 
godliness. 

2. Reforms in the Government, such as shall do 
away with the rings, cliques and monopolies, and put 
all matters concerning the government of the people 
into the hands of the people. 

3. Reforms, fregulating the relation of capital and 
labor, such as shall secure to labor, the producer of 
capital, the control of capital. 

4. Reforms regulating the relations of the sexes to 
each other, such as shall secure to every member of 
each sex the entire control of their own person, and 
place prostitution, in or out of marriage, for money or 
any other cause, out of the question. 

Any thought calculated to benefit humanity, 
whether coming under any of the above or any other 
propositions, will find a cordial welcome in the 
columns of HULL’S CRUCIBLE. 

HULL’S CRUCIBLE joins hands with all reforms and 
reformers of whatever school, and welcomes any 
ideas, however unpopular, caculated to benefit hu- 
manity. - x 

Those interested in a live Reformatory Journa are 
invited to hand in their subscriptions. 


TERMS. 
One subscription, 52 numbers..... 
“ ry a “ 
4e (7i 13 e 


A few select advertisement will be admittep on rea- 
sonable terms. Anything known WW be a humbug, 
a dnot as represented, will not be aamitted as an 
a vertisement at any price. 


All Letters, Money Orders and Drafts should be ad- 


MOSES HULL & CO., 
871 WASHINGTON ST., Bosto 


dressed 


x 


